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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and. to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 
God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 
The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 


The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 


progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


James E. Eichhorn, an active young layman of the Newark 
Universalist Church, has made a distinct contribution to 
better race relations in his frank and intelligent personal 
narrative, How I Overcame Race Prejudice. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written a fascinating account 
of the unique work with young people being done by our 
fellow Universalist, Carl Voss. This article The Widening 
Campfire Circle was written for the “Survey” magazine. We 
are able to present it to our readers through the generous 
co-operation of the editors of “Survey.” 


Brainard F. Gibbons with prophetic insight, outlines one 
basic requirement which men must meet if they are to learn 
to live well together in his Men Or Money. 


The Editor is happy to record the fact and our readers 
will be glad to know that Myles W. Rodehaver has Joined the 
Faculty at St. Lawrence. 


Myles W. Rodehaver, Associate Professor elect in the 
Sociology Department at St. Lawrence University, writes on 
Co-operation: A Solution to the Problems of the Rural Church. 


Ellsworth C. Reamon, President of The Universalist 
Church of America, stresses the need for clear thinking in the 
continuing process of defining basic beliefs and convictions in 
Faith and Order. 


Frederick L. Harrison, minister of the Second Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville, Massachusetts, expresses his con- 
viction that in this world of reactionary tendencies Our Only 
Hope Is in Rational Liberalism. 


Raymond J. Baughan, associate editor, raises some per- 
tinent questions regarding the direction of ““emergent Uni- 
versalism” in his contribution Adolescence or What? 


The editor and manager are happy to announce that 
Akron Wins The Christian Leader Subscription Contest. We 
were quite impartial. We would be happy to make a like 
announcement about any Universalist Church. 


Ulysses Sumner Milburn, eighty years young, preaches 
to a large and cosmopolitan congregation in the Universalist 
Church at Provincetown each summer. Dr. Milburn has re- 


written the thrilling story of the old church and suggested: 


possibilities for even greater usefulness to liberalism in the 
future of this historic meeting house in Cast Up By the Sea. 


Max A. Kapp, chairman of the program committee for 
the General assembly to be held at St. Lawrence University 
next September, outlines the program under the caption of 
the assembly theme Universalism: A World Faith. 


Devere Allen, Editor in Chief of Worldover Press who 
helps keep the conscience of America awake to our world 
responsibilities, writes on the belated justice given the 
Samoans (beloved by Robert Louis Stevenson) by our Navy 
and the New Zealand government in his charming contribu- 
tion Where Beauty and Courtesy As Flowers Grow. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy in his story of the Bluebird demon- 
strates that you cannot see bluebirds if your eyes are focused 
on mud puddles. 
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Theologically Speaking 


HEOLOGICALLY Speaking, The Voice of Emer- 

gent Universalism is a twelve page mimeographed 
pamphlet over the signature of five young Universalist 
It has recently been circulated among 
ministers and lay folk in our fellowship. We know 
and respect all five of these fellow workers. We are 
definitely in sympathy with their impatience with 
easygoing smug liberalism which differs in no notice- 
able manner from easygoing smug orthodoxy. We 
agree with them in their conviction that we should 
definitely reach out the hand of fellowship to univer- 
salists of other great world religions. We see dangers 
of superficial eclecticism in this process which our 
young friends apparently do not see, but that does not 
effect our fundamental agreement here. Truth is 
universal whether expressed in the Christian pattern 
or the Mohammedan manner. If we are to grow into 
one world politically and economically, we must also 
grow into one world religiously. 
"Like all who would purify the faith, these young 
men have gone back to the fathers. Specifically, they 
rest their case for what they call, “emergent universal- 
ism.” on Hosea Ballou’s insistence on the primal reality 
and universality of good and the transient nature of 
evil. And this is all to the good. Certainly this world 
is in dire need of a philosophy which rests on an un- 
shakeable confidence in the reality and potency of 
goodness. : 

Having said all of this, we are constrained to say 
also that no piece of writing has come under our eye in 
many years that has done such great injustice to its 
authors as has the pamphlet, Theologically Speaking. 
The net effect of the deplorably bad logic and bad 
manners of the booklet is not to stimulate profitable 
thinking but to stir up anger or laughter. At ee 
of this pamphlet, one finds this pronouncement: | For 
those of you too busy or too dense to get the point By 
the foregoing pages, here is a simple summary. 
Brethren, such sophomoric language 1s most out of 


ministers. 


place in a publication which ostensibly seeks to pro- 
mote, “a sound rational theology,” based on ethical 
values that will give our people, “an emotional drive.” 
No other emotions than anger or amusement will ever 
be stimulated by such gratuitous, albeit unintentional, 
insults to the other fellow. We know that the authors 
of Theologically Speaking are not the kind of people 
the above quoted remark would indicate. Therefore 
we speak. 

After the opening announcement, this pamphlet 
carries an article entitled, “What Theology Do We 
Need?” We read it four times and we are still almost 
completely in the dark as to the kind of theology the 
writer thinks we need. There were highly generalized 
remarks about men’s need “to look upon one another 
as valuable,’ a very old and deep seated Christian 
conviction in the field of ethics. There was denial that 
Christianity can save the world. There was a declara- 
tion of the need for a sound theology, but no theology. 
There followed a confused article on, “Whence Cometh 
My Theology,’ im which the unknown writer got 
caught in the logical impassé of insisting on “differ- 
ence” and at the same time seeking universality. To 
top it off, came an essay on the distinctly secondary 
matter of a symbol for Universalism under the unin- 
tentionally whimsical caption In Hoc Signo Vinces! 

Jp to now, our emergent universalists have fumbled 
and stumbled pretty badly. The best expression of 
their point of view appeared in the series on, “The 
Foundations of A Functional Faith,” by Albert Ziegler, 
printed in recent numbers of Tuer Curistran Leaver. 
For those who read, “Theologically Speaking,” but 
missed the Ziegler series, we suggest you look up your 
back numbers of the paper and read those contribu- 
tions. 

Our main purpose in this blast is not to spank the 
boys but to point out that, “there is more here than 
meets the eye.” These men are saying to old-fashioned 
theists like Atwood, van Schaick, Reamon, Baughan, 
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Kapp and Lalone, “Look we are in the midst of the 
greatest wave of theological reaction in the history 
of modern, western Protestantism. The old partialisms 
against which Murray and Ballou fought so valiantly 
These irrational theologies are 
sweeping the field. They win their tens of thousands 
while we reach for our few hundreds. If you have a 
rational theology, let’s hear it. Come, let us reshape 
universalism to the needs of today. Blow the trumpet 
loudly in Zion. Your silence seems to give consent to 
resurgent Calvinism.” 

With this, too, we are in agreement. With Reamon 
of the old school, we say there is a need to rethink our 
fundamentals. With Harrison of the younger group, 
~ve are convinced that our only hope hes in a rational 
liberal theology, boldly stated and frankly dominating 
our entire program of churchmanship. 

Therefore, we invite all shades of thought to con- 
tribute to a free and frank theological discussion, and 
do it now. Articles sent to us on or before August 1 
will appear in the August 16 number. We also suggest, 
nay, urge all who contribute forthright controversial 
articles for this August 16 number also mail to the 


are on the march. 


Leaver, not later than August 16, a statement on “In 
What Do I Agree With the Other Fellow,” to be printed 
September 6. Out of such a discussion carried clear 
through by men of good will, would emerge, not a new 
philosophy of religion, but a philosophy which is ageless 
This great philosophy of high 
religion is the heart of Christianity. It is that faith in 
goodness and that confidence in the rational method 
which is not the least, but the great common denomi- 
nator of liberalism. 

We do not fear theological controversy. Grounded 
im rational good will as our controversies are, they are 
manifestations of health and Ife. 

Peter McCarthy, director of the City Mission in 
Joliet, Hlinois, has one steady (but not stock) answer 
to the question his friends put to him every morning, 
“Hi, Pete, What do you know?” To this Pete says, 
“T know that I have passed from death to life because 
I love the brethren.” Many things theological, neither 
we nor our young emergent universalists will ever know 
for certain in this life, but with Pete McCarthy we 
and they do know that we, too, have life “because we 
love the, brethren.” 


because universal. 


What Should Labor Do Now? 


E opposed the Taft-Hartley Act when it was 

being debated. This we did because we believed 
it to be bad for both labor and management. Some 
of the worst features of the bill were removed in the 
Senate-House conference before final ratification. The 
act which is now law still seems to us to be a very 
doubtful cure for admitted evils. Perhaps it is the 
best possible law at the moment. It must be said in 
justice that organized labor is responsible in part for 
this very law to which it so strenuously objects. Labor 
leaders refused to consider reform of the Wagner Act 
and brusquely turned thumbs down on reasonable re- 
quests for suggestions on new labor legislation. 


Now that the Taft-Hartley bill is law, labor leaders 
have announced a campaign for its repeal. This pro- 
cedure is not enough. A negative reaction, however 
powerful, accompanied by howsoever much noise, will 
only make worse a bad situation. Labor leaders have 
a positive task if they are to maintain the respect and 
support of the public and, indeed, their own rank and 
file membership. Highly paid and highly partisan 
propaganda, in newspapers and over the radio, just 
agitating for repeal will not increase respect or sup- 
port for labor. The hysterical name calling engaged 
in by labor organizations during the debate on the 
Taft-Hartley bill lost both sympathy and support for 
labor in many places. 


Clearly, the best strategy for organized labor now 
is to try sincerely to operate under existing law and to 
observe the law scrupulously. Then, and only then, 
should attempts be made to amend the law where ex- 
perience shows need for amendment. We have no 
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slightest doubt that such need for amendment will 
show up speedily. Merely to embark on a wholesale 
negative reaction to the Taft-Hartley law before it is 
tried out, would be a tragic blunder. 

We have good reason to believe that any procedure 
other than a patient reasonable one on the part of 
labor leaders will lose rank and file swpport to a degree 
disastrous for organized labor. Our recent editorial 
opposition to the Taft-Hartley law brought us an in- 
teresting and enlighteriing mass of correspondence, 
most of which was marked “not for publication.” One 


man, a@ wnion member, said frankly that he did not’ 


dare to express himself publicly for fear of reprisals. 
He said that he and several of his friends had suffered 
repressive action on the part of their union leaders. 
He wanted the Taft-Hartley bill to curb the power 
of his own leaders. 

Obviously, here is an area in which labor needs 
self reform. Tyranny of any kind, anywhere is bad. 
And tyranny of labor is just as bad as any other 
tyranny. Men in labor unions will eventually revolt 
and overturn arbitrary and oppressive leadership. The 
policy makers of organized labor will do well to 
evaluate their present situation with respect to internal 
health. There is a widespreading resentment growing 
up in the ranks of labor union membership against 
arbitrary leadership. Members of Congress knew this 
right well when they voted on the Taft-Hartley legisla- 
tion, and their knowledge, of course, influenced their 
votes. 

_ We who have been frankly pro labor and_ will 
continue to be so, say that the time has come for or- 
ganized labor to reform from within. Labor abuses 
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have helped to load on the country a bad labor law. 
Arbitrary labor leadership helped enable the passage of 
that legislation by alienating rank and file support. 
Screaming propaganda will not right the situation. 
Wild cat strikes in defiance of law will only make 
things worse. 

What to do? Labor should observe the law in every 
last detail. Then work intelligently in the democratic 
way for amendment. Meanwhile and all the while. 
labor should be about the business of making its own 
organizations democratic in fact as well as in rhetoric. 


WE HEAR BROTHER TAFT AND HE HEARS 
ABOUT US 


N June 9, the Massachusetts Council of Churches 

held a Laymen’s Dinner that was front page news 
in Boston metropolitan papers. Over seven hundred 
and fifty church folk crowded the ballroom of the Hotel 
Copley Plaza to hear the Honorable Charles P. Taft, 
the first Jay president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. The dinner marked 
the culmination of a financial campaign that provided 
a backlog of thirty five thousand dollars for current 
co-operative church work in Massachusetts. 

What Mr. Taft had to say to his fellow laymen 
was important and interesting. He made a strong 
plea for more effective churchmanship in Protestant 
circles. He made frank and forthright criticisms of 
Protestant weakness in the past and present. He was 
strong on getting the facts: “If we are against secular- 
ism in modern life, we have to influence secularists 
beginning with those in our churches. If we want to 
persuade anyone we have to create a background 
where men of good will examine facts first and then 
seek the application of Christian principles. Perhaps 
the facts are the most important element, and you 
cannot get those except locally.” 

With all of the above quotation, we heartily agree. 
We noted with perhaps boyish satisfaction that the 
distinguished president of the Federal Council heard 
some “local facts” in the course of the dinner. Bishop 
Hartman, president of the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches pointed out in introducing Robert Cutler, 
Toastmaster, that ‘“The Massachusetts Council of 
Churches is unique in one respect. We not only have 
in our membership Universalists and Unitarians as a 
matter of course; Universalists and Unitarians helped 
to found our organization.” Myr. Cutler later returned 
to the subject of Massachusetts membership of left 
wing heretics in the state organization and also left 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that Massachusetts church- 
men regard this as emminently right and proper. 

What Mr. Taft thought about this amazing busi- 
‘ness of Universalists and Unitarians being in full and 
supporting membership in one of the strong state or- 
ganizations that makes up the Federal Council, we 
wondered. We are still wondering for when he arose 
and spoke, he made no slightest reference to Universa- 
lists or Unitarians. Perhaps he thinks the dreadful 
secret should be kept in Massachusetts. Why so shy, 
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CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON RETIRES 
HE Rey. Charles Clayton Morrison, ,D.D., retired 
as editor of The Christian Century on June 16 after 

a long and distinguished career. He was succeeded by 
Paul Hutchinson who as manager of the paper has 
been both an able manager and an assistant editor. 
Dr. Morrison has been a leader in the denomination 
called Disciples and in the other Protestant churches. 
He is an eloquent preacher as well as a brilliant writer 
and has been sought after throughout the country as 
an occasional speaker. Although the Leaver has 
differed from him sharply at times on public questions, 
it never has failed to recognize his scholarship and 
editorial gift. He has made the Christian Century a 
true interdenominational paper and a strong influence 
for the ecumenical church. To both the man who goes 
and the man who comes the Curtstran Leaper extends 
congratulations. 
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RODEHAVER FOR ST. LAWRENCE 

OR several of the happy years during which we 

ministered to towns folk, students, and faculty 
members at Canton, New York, there was a slight, shy 
young man with a musical voice who sang in the choir 
of the First Universalist Church. He was Myles W. 
Rodehaver. As was the case with all of our student 
parishioners, we came to know Myles and have both 
affection and respect for him. After his graduation 
with highest honors, he went out to serve Universalist 
churches and to do graduate work. 

While we made but slight contribution to Rode- 
haver’s education, we are very proud of him as one 
of our former “boys.” It is a joy therefore to an- 
nounce in this number the appointment of Dr. Myles 
W. Rodehaver as Associate Professor of Sociology 
at St. Lawrence University. We congratulate our 
Alma Mater on calling into her service this brilliant 


young sociologist. 


FOR INSPIRING SUMMER MEDITATION* 
HE 1947 summer Universalist Publishing House 
manual for daily or occasional reading Refresh- 

ment for the Spirit consists of selections from Raymond 
Baughan’s splendid book of devotions Undiscovered 
Country. Mr. Wyman, who compiled the manual, had 
the permission of the author and the publishers to 
give our people this sample of Baughan’s masterly 
prose poems. We recommend Refreshment for the 
Spirit to all thoughtful readers. It is a pocket size 
booklet easy to carry about and is printed in large, 
legible type face. 


* Refreshment of the Spirit 


LO RCOPleShee ees eee eee 7 cents each 
BOSCODICS sin erence es Se ementos 644 cents each 
LOGH COPIES et. eee ey 6 cents each 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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How I Overcame Race Prejudice’ 


James Eichhorn 


For almost twenty years, I suffered from a mental disease. It is not gen- 
erally considered as such, nor is there to my knowledge any recognized 
medical or psychiatric treatment. Indeed, the majority of my acquaint- 
ances suffer from it, and is completely unconcerned. It was from them 


that I contracted the sickness, and having become infected, I was accepted 


as a normal member of society. 


ACE prejudice is a mental disease Just as surely 
as claustrophobia and paranoia are mental dis- 
eases. In this regard it has two aspects: the pre- 
conceived inner belief and the purely logical defense 
of the bias. Strangely enough, the logic can be refuted 
and the inner belief remains, for many people who 
are prejudiced will honestly admit to their shame that 
they are unable to defend their position. My answer 
to them is that brotherly love is both a logical prin- 
ciple and an inner conviction, and prejudice must be 
attacked with two weapons, of which one is education 
and the other experience. 

Belief in the superiority of Americans, whoever 
they are, was part of my cultural heritage. Being 
fifth generation in the United States, I unconsciously 
acquired the notion that my ancestors must have come 
over with the turkeys. At home, in school, and at 
play I was conditioned to the conventional patterns 
of character and morality, beginning with the Cinder- 
ella and Horatio Alger myths, and later embodied in 
staunch obscurities such as lberty, freedom of enter- 
prise, and democracy. I learned about foreign coun- 
tries and cultures as though they were curious relics 
of a dim past. I discovered that immigrants from these 
places were thought of as inferiors. The poor, un- 
educated, and slovenly members of particular races 
were viewed with scorn while the affluent, clean, and 
polished members of the same races were eyed askance, 
as though they had no right to such respectability. 
Any individual who did not fit into the pattern was 
regarded as the exception which proved the rule. The 
glaring inconsistencies of these ideas escaped me, and 
I accepted the dogma uncritically. True, I heard talk 
at that time of brotherhood and the golden rule, but 
nobody seemed to practice them so I guessed that they 
didn’t apply to outsiders. Thus, not only did I con- 
tract the disease but I was constantly exposed to: it, 
and the only medicine at hand was administered in 
doses too small and too weak to have any effect. 

My first doubts as to the validity of the race-doc- 
trine arose in my late “teens” when I came into more 
general contact with other classes of people—Jews 
and Negroes particularly. I tried to categorize them 
according to my socially-acquired formula, which may 
be illustrated: 

All Jews are so-and-so. Sammy is a Jew. Therefore 

Sammy is so-and-so. 


I soon discovered that, in a great many cases, 
Sammy was not so-and-so at all. I concluded that 
there were more exceptions to the rule than had been 
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hitherto suspected, but I was not yet able to reject 
the rule itself. Expression of prejudice had become a 
conditioned reflex. When stimulated, I woud respond, 
and the response never failed to win approval of my 
associates. I still needed both education and experi- 
ence before I was ready to entirely scrap the dogma 
of racial superiority. 

Education and experience were opened to me when 
I went to college, for I acquired a whole new social 
and intellectual environment. I was forced to study 
a variety of subjects, each one in itself an approach 
to life, and I was forced to find new friends. To say 
that my outlook was changed would be understate- 
ment; it was transformed from an uncritical accept- 
ance of conventional standards to a searching appraisal 
of everything with which I came in contact. I dis- 
covered that there were conflicting viewpoints on many 
things which I had considered to be settled for all time. 

In Government, for example, I learned that the 
Constitution of the United States is rigged to protect 
the owners of property. In Economics, I learned that 
“freedom” very often means that the big fellow is 
free to beat down the little fellow, and that the little 
fellow is free to be beaten. In History, I learned that 
all cultures and all races are engaged in the same 
business of living their lives, and that other values are 
frequently superior to our own. In Philosophy, I read 
literature written by men of many nationalities and 
learned that the search for the meaning of the universe 
belongs to all of mankind. Probably most important 
of all, in Logic class, I learned to distinguish between 
valid and false methods of reasoning, and to avoid 
overgeneralization. 

By this time, my mind was ready to abandon the 
myth of racial superiority. The final blow was dealt 
in my study of psychology, where I read the results 
of tests and surveys in the field of racial differences. 
I discovered that in virtually all aptitudes the various 
racial categories overlap broadly, and that the best 
of so-called inferior races will excel the poorer of so- 
called superior ones. J learned that everyone will excel 
in some fields and fall behind in others. Further, I 
learned that most characteristics which we consider to 
be inherited are actually the result of social condition- 
ing. Finally, I discovered, these characteristics can be 
developed or suppressed in anyone, regardless of his 
hereditary background. The significance of this was 
clear to me, and henceforth I appraised every person as 
an individual and not as a member of some arbitrary 
racial category. 
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Tt must not be assumed, however, that I was wooed 
away from race prejudice on purely logical grounds. 
To understand a principle is one thing, but to feel 
it inwardly is quite another. Recognition of the 
achievements of such men as Albert Einstein and Paul 
Robeson is not the same as sympathetic acceptance 
of the men who surround us in everyday life. In order to 
develop this latter attitude, I had to acquire a back- 
ground of personal experience. Fortunately for me, the 
social contacts came concurrently with my education. 

Of all my acquaintances during my first year in 
college I was drawn most closely to a Jewish boy whose 
father was a tavern keeper in Jersey City. Abe was 
forced by economic circumstances to commute, and 
we used to see him studying in the Student Union 
where a radio blared unmercifully, or in the library 
where the chairs were hard and smoking was _pro- 
hibited, or on the damp and windswept railroad plat- 
form. My roommate and I soon took him in while he 
was on campus, and he often stayed late in the evening 
to discuss every topic we could think of. JI was most 
strongly impressed by his father’s philosophy of busi- 
ness, which Abe had acquired wholeheartedly. In 
brief, it was to manitain an attractive place, give them 
their money’s worth, and treat them as fellow human- 
bemgs. Abe was a master of dialect stories, and he 
joked about the shortcomings and the tribulations of 
his race in improying their standards in. a way that 
glowed with love and understanding of his people. 
Through Abe I acquired my first mner realization that, 
stripped of incidental details, his problems were my 
problems and his heritage was my heritage. I have 
since lost track of Abe, but his spirit has become a 
part of my character, 

The bright spot in a rather stuffy sophomore Eco- 
nomics class was a colored boy, a premedical student, 
whom I shall call George. He was a Brooklyn boy, 
but he referred to himself as “the Senator from the 
Saouth” and he combined intelligence with a rare wit 
when he arose to argue the liberal side of controversial 
problems. We elected him president of the Economics 
Club. George was not a mixer, and would spend hours 
alone in the cramped stacks of the library. We rarely 
saw him except in classes and at club meetings, but 
on those occasions his knowledge, humor, and _ flair 
for public address made him extremely popular. In 
early spring, George was drafted into the army. I 
met him struggling down College Avenue on his way 
home for a short pre-induction visit. I helped him 
carry his bags to the station and talked with him about 
nothing in particular until train time. As we parted, 
I did the most natural thing in the world, I reached 
to shake his hand, and he fumbled miserably. The 
realization suddenly came to me that George was 
sensitive about his color, and even though we accepted 
him socially he thought we would not wish to touch 
his dark skin. When his hand finally found mine, I 
thought I sensed in it a gratitude that made me 
heartily ashamed of myself and my race. George went 
through Officer’s Candidate School, and I heard that 
he was killed leading a company of infantry in Europe. 

Another significant revelation came to me about 
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this time. I had been spending my summers in a 
resort which was firm in its policy of race restriction. 
The town was small enough so that I knew most of 
the residents, but I imposed unmercifully upon one 
particular household. The primary attraction at that 
time was the presence of two eligible daughters, but 
I soon became extremely fond of the parents as well. 
The father stood at the top of his profession, and the 
mother was active in community affairs. Their mode 
of living, interests, friendliness, and acceptance of obli- 
gations made the family stand out as a model of quiet 
respectability. In discussing one day my inner battle 
against race prejudice, I learned that the father of this 
family was Jewish. J had now demonstrated to myself 
through personal experience the logical principle that 
if we consider a man first as an individual and second 
as a member of his race, there can be no race prejudice. 
IT still count this family among my closest friends, and 
I am proud that they know and accept me. 

My final experience in college with race prejudice 
occurred in my senior year. I was doing research work 
and shared an office with a Jewish boy from Red Bank. 
I think his father was a tailor. Jake, I will call him, 
was of the unalterable conviction that his race was 
inferior to the gentiles. At first I thought it was a pose, 
but I soon learned otherwise. I had reached a point 
in my own thinking where the sound of a Jew reviling 
his own people for the accident of their birth was 
appalling to me. On two occasions we argued all night, 
stopping only to regain our strength at a twenty-four 
hour beanery on George Street. Jake cited examples 
of culpable behavior by Jews, and defended all the 
current anti-Semitic propaganda. I presented case for 
case the entirely different behavior of other Jews. I 
knocked the props from under prejudicial reasoning, 
and I sought to convince him that brotherly love is 
practiced and is far preferable to hatred. On each 
occasion, we parted muttering curses about the stub- 
born stupidity of the other, but my own convictions 
were strengthened by the encounters. Jake went 
through law school, and the last I heard, he had 
broken with his family and was engaged to be married 
to a Christian girl. 

The war and its effects have made apparent the 
need for racial harmony. “Tolerance” is again being 


preached. But in my experience tolerance is not 
enough. I was always tolerant of minority groups, 


even while I looked on them as inferiors. What I 
have since acquired is wnderstanding, which implies a 
feeling of sympathy and spiritual kinship. This means, 
not that I have subscribed to a dogma, but that I have 
evolved a working principle. The spirit of brother- 
hood must not only be felt; it must be practiced. At 
this point I realize that I still have a long way to go, 
for I find it is easier to turn a deaf ear than to stand 
for principles in the face of hostile criticism. I fre- 
quently catch myself cheating, and whenever I do, I 
think back on my education and my friendships. I 
think particularly of the colored boy who wanted to 
be a doctor, but who was killed in Europe while I 
stayed home, and who was shy and half-ashamed to 
shake my hand. I feel very humble. 
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The Widening Campfire Circle’ 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


In happy camaraderie of a summer camp, teen-agers of varied races and 
beliefs learn the meaning of world citizenship today. 


A discussion group at Elfin Lake—girls and boys from many lands and backgrounds, and a leader from Madras, India. 


OR years J have been observing, off and on, from 

a distance, an ideal turned into reality by hard 
work. It is an experiment in interracial and interna- 
tional human relations, its aim to stretch the horizons 
of the young people who take part in it. 


I see that realized ideal now from near at hand, since 
the project has been moved to our Green Mountains; 
and especially now that I have a dear and close personal 
reason for interest in it—my beloved only son, an army 
doctor who was killed in the Philippines in an attempt 
to rescue imprisoned men, is one of those to whose 
memory the effort is now dedicated. 

It is called The Shawnee Leadership Institute on 
World Problems. One of the modern summer-camp 
schools or institutes, its purpose is to help prepare 
young people of high school age for citizenship in the 
world community. Its method is to provide an ex- 
perience in living. 


* Reprinted by permission from the Survey GRAPHIC. 
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How It Started 

It began twelve years ago in Pennsylvania, at 
Shawnee Lake Camp, in memory of Ralph French of 
the Army Medical Corps, killed in France in the first 
World War. French’s closest friend had been Carl 
Voss, a graduate of Union College, who in 1935 was a 
New Jersey high school teacher. 

Most high school teachers think their job a full 
time one, and would not dream that they could add a 
summer undertaking involving a vast amount of hard 
administrative and organizing work. This high school 
teacher did, and kept right on teaching for a living until 
1944. In that year he returned to the ministry as pastor 
of the Rutland and Woodstock, Vermont, Universalist 
Churches. Two years later he was named executive 
secretary of the Vermont and Quebec Universalist 
Unitarian Convention. 

All his professional work has kept him in close 
touch with young people of high school and early 
college age. This is the exasperating, spiritual-tadpole 
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Some of the delegates from other 
countries who took part in the 
1946 Institute. Back row, left to 
right: Russia, Dutch West Indies, 
Norway, Haiti, Brazil, Panama, 
Peru; front row, Philippine Is- 
lands, Hawaii, Italy, Argentina, 
France, Austria. 


age when boys and girls are neither manageable chil- 
dren nor responsible adults; the age which has led many 
a distracted grown-up to exclaim that the only way 
to treat them is to shut them up in a barrel (so to 
speak) and feed them through the bunghole till they 
are twenty-one. 


Carl Voss, a big, slow-spoken, quiet boulder of a 
man, loves them at that age. And they love him, 
action and reaction being equal in the world of the 
spirit, as in the field of physics. Because he loves 
them, he sees their potential value. 


Some fourteen years ago it occurred to him that 
it would be a good thing for young Americans in their 
middle and late teens to spend part of their summer 
vacation under conditions which would draw their 
attention (I quote his own words) “to the problems 
of today’s and tomorrow’s world in order that they 
may be better prepared to meet their responsibilities 
as citizens of the world.” 


There are summer training camps, he reflected, 
for youngsters who want to play in the high school 
band, cr on the high school football team; there are 
sunimer coaching schools for intensive study of mathe- 
matics, of foreign languages, of dancing, and dramatics. 
Why not a summer training camp in democratic 
living? Why not organize an opportunity for young 
Americans not only to read about people of other races, 
creeds, and nations, in their textbooks, but actually to 
live with them for a while? As raw material for the 
formation of broadly democratic personalities, nothing 
can take the place of sharing everyday experiences with 
people of your own age (hence with the same general 
tempo and tastes) coming from different backgrounds. 

If you and I had had that idea, we probably would 


have seen its value, its beauty. A summer training 
camp in living peaceably and enjoyably with people 
of other races and religions—why yes, it would be 
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wonderful. Any good American would have had happy 
daydreams about the value of such a chance at living, 
studying, thinking, playing with people from other 
civilizations. Such daydreams have been turned inte 
reality by the long, hard work of Carl Voss and the 
various associates and sponsoring organizations which 
have stood back of this institute for world citizenship. 

Here are some of the daydreams we would have 
had. They have been lived out, by hundreds of real 
boys and girls in these summer Leadership Institutes: 

—Going in swimming, taking turns on the diving- 
board, yelling and splashing and racing with a Hindu 
boy, and some South American girls and boys, and a 
Negro from a New York City high school, and maybe 
a pair of Czech twin sisters and a sprinkling of Ver- 
mont young people, together with four or five class- 
mates from your own high school in Pennsylvania or 
Scarsdale or Chicago. 

—Playing baseball on the same team with Chinese 
and Jews and Argentinians and Brazilians mixed in 
with young Catholic and Protestant Yankees. 

—Sitting cross-legged on the grass under the maple 
trees, listening to a Mennonite girl of your age telling 
about her young uncle doing relief work with the 
stricken Greek farmers; or to a lively young professor 
from China, in shorts, describing how he was brought 
up in his home town near Canton; or to a French girl, 
bright-eyed, sharp-minded, intelligent, telling you 
honestly how the United States looks to her. 

—Joining a smaller group to listen, and to dispute 
with your group-leader and the other students, such 
questions as “racial tensions and techniques for helping 
to solve them,” “economic factors essential to a lasting 
peace,’ “religious foundations for world living,” 
“problems of colonial administration”—think of dis- 
cussing that with a Hindu! 

—Gathering around the piano in the evening, 
singing childhood songs from every corner of the globe, 
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folk songs, Negro spirituals, count-out singing games 
from Brazil, dance tunes from many lands. 

—And then bedtime, the friendship circle around 
the campfire, the few moments of silence, and then 
the final hymn, “Now the day is over—” 

Such were the ideas which would have gone through 
our heads, if we had, in an idealistic moment, thought 
of this project for opening the doors of living oppor- 
tunity to our youth. Such were the ideas which went 
through the imaginations of Carl Voss and the col- 
leagues who together have created the Leadership 
Institute on World Problems. 


How It Grows 


It has meant a lot of hard work. The plain matter 
of making the camp self-supporting—a practical detail 
of the utmost moral importance—has been achieved 
along with other efforts more obviously (but not more 
actually) idealistic. The young people pay their own 
expenses for the time spent at the institute. They 
earn the money if they can in the intervals of their 
studies; if they can’t and their parents can, the parents 
pay the bill; if their parents can’t, scholarships are 
forthcoming. Local community leaders have organized 
sponsoring committees to assist in raising scholarship 
aid. 

Expenscs are kept down (a familiar expedient in 
summer camps) by work done by the boys and girls 
themselves, and this counts towards their expenses. 

The mistakes, disagreeable surprises, and set-backs, 
inevitable in every human enterprise, have been kept 
to manageable proportions by moderation in the num- 
bers accepted at the institute. The first summer 


(1935) there were seventeen boys and girls. In 1946 
there were 213. 

Between those two dates, a vast amount of experi- 
ence has been acquired by the devoted trustees who 
Now they are able to take as good 


rin the camp. 
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care of the two hundred as of the seventeen—better, 
perhaps, for there is, of course, a very special technique 
involved, ranging from know-how about medical care, 
to a subtler and equally essential know-how in selecting 
the faculty, giving scholarships to potentially valuable 
students, side-stepping potential malcontents and 
troublemakers. 

Several members of the board of trustees and the 
advisory council have been actively associated with 
the institute since its beginning. This is especially 
true of local committee leaders whose help in selecting 
students and providing scholarship aid has accounted 
for the fine quality of students over the past twelve 
years. Altogether, thirty-two of the forty-eight states 
have been represented at the Shawnee institutes and 
students from every continent have attended as dele- 
gates from their respective schools and colleges. 

From 1940 to 1945 the American Friends Service 
Committee was the active sponsor of the original insti- 
tute, which then met at Shawnee, Pa. The American 
Friends Service Committee has since started institutes 
for high school students in eight areas of the United 
States. 

The original “Shawnee” is now an autonomous 
organization, governed by an elected board of trustees 
and incorporated under the laws of the State of Ver- 
mont, as a nonprofit educational organization. The 
education program aims to represent all points of view 
on world problems, and on its present board are repre- 
sentatives of the American Association for the United 
Nations, the Institute of International Education, the 
Religious Society of Friends, the national boards of 
the YMCA and the YWCA, and other groups. 

The choosing of staff and faculty is in the hands 
of the program committee. For of course there has 
to be a group of cosmopolitan, international-minded 
scholars and thinkers to lead the discussion of these 
quick-witted youngsters, to give substance to their 


The Green Mountain setting of 
the Institute encourages “the long 


range view.” 
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aspirations, to provide some of the background of 
accurate first-hand information as to what the problems 
actually are. 

At the first gathering in 1935 at Lake Shawnee 
(under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Association 
and the New Jersey Joint Council on International 
Relations), the adults who led the discussions and 
shared the daily life of the young people attending 
the Institute were Maxwell Stewart of the Nation 
and his wife, at that time student secretary of the 
FPA; Bruce Bliven, of the New Republic; Frank King- 
don, then president of Dana College: Holger Kilander 
then dean of Panzer College of Physical Education— 
and of course Carl Voss. 

There were panel discussions such as “What Can 
I Do for Peace?” “America and the Coming Conflict,” 
“The Biological Implications of War.” (Not all base- 
ball and fooling around together and good eats, you 
see, even for people in their middle teens.) 

Last year (1946), among the “faculty” (I pick 
out some of the names almost at random) were Wing- 
Tsit Chan, professor of Chinese culture at Dartmouth; 
James Squires, head of the social studies department, 
Colby Junior College; Rachel Davis Dubois, director 
of the Workshop for Cultural Democracy; Edgar J. 
Fisher, assistant director, Institute of International 
Education; Kenneth Gould, editor of Scholastic; 
William Brown, assistant principal of a large Negro 
high school in Birmingham, Ala.; Esther Holmes Jones, 
chairman of the Peace and Service Committee of the 
Friends General Conference; Dr. Eddy Asirvathum 
of Madras; Dr. Enrique S$. de Lozada, formerly am- 
bassador from Bolivia. 

There will be leaders of the United Nations official 
staff on this summer’s faculty with authorities from 
colleges of the U. S. and other countries. 


Further, a number of the young sons and daughters 
of UN delegates and staff—of all colors and races—are 
to be among those playing baseball at the institute at 
its 1947 sessions, swimming in the lovely little lake, 
hiking on the wooded Vermont mountains, and gather- 
ing together around the evening campfire after the 
stimulation of the day. 

It is astonishing what a difference there is between 
thinking about something that we know would be 
desirable—and making it happen. Most of us get 
a sincerely uplifted feeling when we suddenly think, 
“Oh, wouldn’t it be a fine idea to—” well, perhaps 
set up nursery schools with no racial discrimination, 
or organize potential volunteer workers to help com- 
plete laggmg housing projects. 

But if we are at all experienced, we quail, and with 
reason, at our second thought of the formidable 
amount of hard, detailed work which is necessary to 
set any good idea going. And as to the life-slavery 
involved in keeping it going—no, there are limits, we 
think, to what can be expected of us. It was a fine 
idea, but we have our living to make, and our vacations 
to enjoy, our housekeeping to do, and our bridge games 
to play. 

This fatal anticipatory fatigue is what stops so 
many of us at the recollection of the committee meet- 
ings, the consultations, the finding of suitable helpers, 
the buying of supplies, the filing of papers, the respon- 
sibility for tiresome detail, all the work, the hard, 
uninteresting, hour-after-hour, day-after-day work 
which is the cost of putting a fine idea into practice. 

There is something really exciting, as a fine piece 
of music is exciting, in seeing that there are people 
who, in spite of the cost in effort, simply put one foot 
in front of the other and walk right through all those 
obstacles. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 

South American capitals are buzzing with reports, 
not officially confirmed, that Argentina’s Peron gov- 
ernment has concluded an atomic treaty with Franco’s 
government in Spain. Spanish scientists are said to 
be on the way to Argentina, to evaluate the uranium 
deposits found in the mountainous areas towards the 
Andes, but the whole subject is being treated with a 
profound silence at Buenos Aires. (WP) 

Mahatma Gandi’s methods of seeking friendship 
between Moslems and Hindus is illustrated by a recent 
incident in the village of Palla. Gandhi, in order to 
reach one of his objectives, had been obliged to walk 
barefoot through difficult pathways across paddy fields. 
On his way back, however, he found that Moslem 
villagers had turned out and cleared and smoothed the 
paths. (WP) 

International Rotary has recently admitted to 
membership the Clubs in Milan, Turin and Varese, 
making Italy the sixteenth country where the organiza- 
tion has been re-established since the war. The thirty- 
four Rotary Clubs of Italy were disbanded in 1938. 
Rotary membership now stands at an all-time high, 
with six thousand one hundred and seven Clubs in 
seventy-six countries. (WP) 
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Dr. 
Tracy 
M. 
Pullman 


An honorary Doctor of Divinity degree was con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of 
the Church of Our Father in Detroit, during the 90th 
Commencement exercises at St. Lawrence University 
June 22. Dr. Pullman addressed the final session of 
the Theological School the preceding Friday evening, 
June 20. 
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Man or Money 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


Human rights must become more sacred than property rights. Above 


the dollar sign we must raise the cross of sacrifice. 


N upright young man once asked Jesus, “What 

good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal 
life?” Jesus’ answer was simple and direct, in effect: if 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments, sell 
what thou hast, give to the poor, and follow me. The 
young man rejected the answer and went away sorrow- 
ful, for he had great possessions. To him the curbing of 
many impulses by ethical principles was one thing, 
but cutting off income by giving away his principal 
was quite another. He saw no connection between 
his moral conduct and his economic status. He saw 
no wrong in loving money more than man. Rather 
sadly Jesus observed how nearly impossible it is for 
the rich to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

The implications of Jesus’ words are serious. They 
raise delicate, disturbing and, perhaps, even dangerous 
questions. A preacher may play vigorously on people’s 
heart strings, sounding the depths of human depravity 
loudly, and that is acceptable. Some are even moved 
to shame and resolve to mend their ways. Yet, if 
people’s purse-strings be so much as touched, they turn 
away as quickly as our young man, not only sorrowing 
but often bellowing in angry resentment. The church 
may safely invade the inner sanctum of individual 
character, but it dare not peek into the safe-deposit 
characteristics of people. Property rights still take 
precedence over personal rights. Indeed, the subject 
is ticklish! 

Yet, if Universalists are sincere in avowing faith 
in Jesus as their spiritual leader, the issue cannot be 
avoided. Jesus voices criticism of the wealthy in 
various ,ways throughout the Gospels. To the rich 
man building bigger barns for his stores, Jesus says: 
“Thou fool! This night shall thy soul be required 
of thee.” He warns all of us: “Lay not up treasures 
for yourselves upon earth .. . For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also... Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” He reminds us of the fowls of 
the air and the lilies of the field to de-emphasize our 
material concerns. And much more to the same effect! 
There is no doubt of Jesus’ thought: the rich as a class 
just can’t achieve acceptable moral standards. To 
Jesus’ mind material concentration was wholly incom- 
patible with moral and spiritual aspiration. 

Let not the rich quarrel with those who do but 
expound the teachings of their acknowledged spiritual 
leaders. Their quarrel, if any, is with Jesus! Let not 
those in modest circumstances rejoice, even secretly, 
in the embarrassment of the rich. Look more closely 
and you will see that all are included in Jesus’ censure. 
Who among us does not value money too highly, does 
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not want as much of it as he can get? To those who 
deny this, the only reply is: “Hypocrites!” You're 
kidding no one except possibly, yourselves. Recogniz- 
ing your lack of ability or opportunity to make money, 
you try to convince yourselves and others that you 
really have no interest in it. But, you have! Uncon- 
sciously you envy, even resent, those who have money 
and would like to be in their shoes. Be honest! Would 
you refuse a fortune if it came your way? Of course, 
you wouldn’t! No, gentle reader, these denials of 
money interest come only from sourgrapes, geniuses or 
saints. And geniuses and saints are rare! 

As Jesus pointed out, the man who lusts after a 
woman, if only in his mind, is still guilty of adultery 
with her. So we, who lust after money, however 
mildly and unsuccessfully, share the guilt with those 
who acquire it. Everyone, in varying degrees, has 
the same objectives and values in life as the rich. 
Otherwise the wealthy few could not withstand the 
moral pressure of the poorer masses. We are all 
victims of a disease that is but more evident and 
virulent in the rich. Jesus’ condemnation hits us all! 


Why is money so evil in Jesus’ eyes and, yet, so 
holy in ours? We need but paraphrase the few reasons 
already mentioned that Jesus gave to have our answer. 
Man takes on the characteristics of what he values 
most in life, and worships. With money enthroned as 
God, man becomes cold, hard, cruel and incapable of 
expressing the loving concern for all humanity inherent 
in Jesus’ teachings. Money tends to make man in- 
different to his fellowmen. Money is a symbol of 
human greed, and greed stems from our self-centered 
acquisitiveness. We love money and find it holy be- 
cause it satisfies our narrow materialistic aims in life; 


comfort, power, prestige, because it gratifies our love 
of self. 


There are two familiar illustrations of the effect 
of money on man. The first is just a sentence: a 
silver dollar held close enough to the eye can blot out 
one’s vision of the whole world, even the sun. The 
second is a brief anecdote in which two men are discuss- 
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ing this very subject in an apartment overlooking New 
York’s busy Columbus Circle. Both are gazing out 
the window and the elder asks the younger what he 
sees. ‘People,’ replies the younger, “hundreds of 
people hurrying hither and yon.” Then says the elder, 
“Look in this mirror and tell me what you see.” And 
the younger answers, “Why, myself, of course.” Then 
the elder sums up, “Through the clear glass you saw 
people. Add a little silver to it, and you saw only 
yourself. So it is in life—add a little silver, and we see 
only ourselves.” 

Yes, money causes moral blirdness in many and 
spiritual astigmatism, at least, in most. Because of 
money we seek gain rather than Godliness, enlarge our 
possessions instead of our personalities, value goods 
more than goodness, defend our dividends but not our 
divinity. The resultant evils seep into and _ pollute 
the whole stream of civilization, every little brooklet 
of individual life. Thus, our material advance, march- 
ing forward in the Seven-League Boots of money, has 
so far outstripped the mincing steps of moral progress 
that in the midst of potential plenty and security we 
sink in a morass of wholesale shortages and bitter 
rivalries, cower in fear of depressions and wars of 
annihilation. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president emeritus of 
Columbia University and president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, says, “It is the 
spirit of gain which leads to war.’ Indeed, this god 
of money we worship has ever demanded bloody sacri- 
fice. You could put a dollar sign before every excuse 
people have ever given for going to war and it would 
be more factual than those usually offered: convert 
the heathen, gain independence, free the oppressed, 
save democracy, and all the other high sounding phrases 
with which society seeks to whitewash its materialistic 
motives. 

And this spirit of gain, the unholy ghost of the 
money god, impregnates man with evil all down the 
social scale, from the tyranny of former kings and 
modern dictators to the mousy bookkeeper chiseling 
from the petty cash account. This spirit bred working 
conditions that killed, slavery, starvation wages, child 
labor, sweat shops; and it still breeds industrial wars, 
depressions, bread lines, racketeering and exploitation 
of the public by large elements of both labor and 
capital. It is this spirit that puts inferior goods on 
the market at high prices, sells penicillin rejected by 
our government inspectors to South America where it 
may kill patients, delivers defective war materiel to 
our boys in battle where it kills them instead of the 
enemy. It gives birth to bootleggers, black markets, 
lobbyists, blackmail, and bribes in every field, even 
sports. So great is the love of money that people stoop 
to anything to get it and to keep it. 

Truly, we all do err in striving to acquire much 
money. As Francis Bacon wrote, “He that maketh 
haste to be rich shall not be innocent.” But, those 
who do become rich are the worse off. Their lives are 
bound by golden chains stronger than they realize. 
Their money permits weakening self-indulgence where 
necessity helps strengthen others. Their money com- 
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mands so much of others’ services and outward respect, 
the rich are tempted to expect these things as a mat- 
ter of individual merit, to think themselves a superior 
class to whom much is due, to lose proper regard for 
those less fortunate financially. As the negro poet, 
Countee Cullen, summed it up: 

“She thinks that up in heaven 

Her class lies late and snores, 

While poor black cherubs rise at seven 

To do celestial chores.” 

Behind their bulwarks of bank books, the rich are 
tempted to believe their way of life is divinely or- 
dained and to look upon any change as a violation of 
God’s law. Yet, nature proves change necessary for 
growth! ‘True, many individuals of wealth attain high 
standards of personal goodness and are’ extremely 
generous in their charities. But, as was said of old, 
“He is but poorly charitable that, having made a 
hundred beggars, relieves but two.” The very mul- 
tiplicity of charitable demands demonstrates that some- 
thing is radically wrong with society. The rich will 
give of their surplus for temporary relief, but never 
their substance for a permanent cure. 

How significant it is that those who forsook every- 
thing to follow Jesus were the poor and humble, not 
the rich and proud. With a few notable exceptions so 
it has been down through history: every humanitarian 
advance has been pushed by the poor while the rich 
have had to be pulled from their saddles of opposition. 
When faced with the final step toward complete good- 
ness, the weight of money in the rich man’s purse is 
heavier than that of man in his heart. 

If we are to achieve any heavenly kingdom, here 
or hereafter, we must change our standards of value. 
Jesus taught that man is the most precious of God’s 
creations, and that every man is of supreme worth to 
his Creator. The full development of the individual 
is the most important function of life. Nothing must 
handicap man in his struggle toward divinity. And 
money has proven a handicap to spiritual progress! God 
put no dollar sign before the human soul. 

We must put first things first. We must concentrate 
more on making men and less on making money. 
Human rights must become more sacred than property 
rights. Above the dollar sign we must raise the cross 
of sacrifice. In all scales of value we must put human- 
ity above money. 


Church of St. Lawrence, Alton, England, where 
John Murray was christened. 
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Myles W. Rodehaver Joins 


St. Lawrence Faculty 


Will Serve Both College and Theological School 


R. Myles W. Rodehaver has been appomted Asso- 

ciate Professor of Sociology at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He will begin his new duties in September. 
Dr. Rodehaver will teach courses in marriage and 
family, race and minority problems, and rural sociology. 
He will serve the Theological School as well as the 
College of Letters and Sciences. 

Myles W. Rodehaver, a native of Wausau, Wis- 
consin is a lifelong Universalist. He was christened in 
the First Universalist Church of Wausau in 1911 and 
joined the church in 1926. He was graduated from 
the College of Letters and Sciences at St. Lawrence 
in 1933 with the degree of bachelor of science with 
highest honors. In 1935 he was awarded his divinity 
degree by the Theological School. 

Dr. Rodehaver served in the parish ministry of the 
Universalist Church for seven years. During those 
years he was minister of the Village Church, Annis- 
quam, Massachusetts, the First Universalist Church, 
Waterville, Maine, and Christ Universalist Church, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


In 1942, he accepted a part time position as director 
of religious education in a Presbyterian Church in 
Madison, Wisconsin. This post enabled him to do 
graduate work leading to his doctorate in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. At Wisconsin he also served two 


years as lecturer in sociology and one year as assist- 
ant professor of rural sociology. His industry, energy, 
and willingness to serve took him into various fields of 
community activities while still a graduate student. 
Thus, he served in an advisory capacity to the Area 
Planning Committee of Madison and Vicinity and as 
Adult Advisor to the Madison Youth Council. 


In the fall of 1945, Dr. Rodehaver joined, the staff 
of the department of sociology at the University of 
Rochester as Assistant Professor. While in Rochester, 
he served as Chairman of the Department of Education 
of the First Universalist Church and as a member of 
the Board of Trustees and the Pulpit Committee. 


Dr. and Mrs. Rodehaver have three children, two 
sons, ages 4, and 8, and one daughter, Beth, born June 
11, 1947. Mrs. Rodehaver is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin which awarded her a master of 
science degree. Before her marriage she taught in the 
vocational system of Wausau and in the College of the 
Ozarks, Arkansas. 

In the larger field, Dr. Rodehaver is a member of 
the Commission on Social Action, and the Commis- 
sion on Town and Rural Life of The Universalist 
Church of America. He is also presently serving as 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions for the 
General Assembly to be held at St. Lawrence next 
September. 


Massachusetts Convention Annual Choir Hour, 
Malden, Mass., May 25, 1947 
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Junior Choir at Murray Universalist Church 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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Co-operation: A Solution to the 
Problem of the Rural Church 


Myles W. Rodehaver 


We must not neglect the rural churches which feed members into the 
Marquis Childs called co-operation, ‘the middle.” 
With respect to the rural church, co-operation might be called the higher, 
if not the only way to solve our common problem. 


city organizations. 


N the face of numerous definitions of the church, 

some poetic, others prosaic, as an institution or- 
daimed of God for the moral nurture of mankind, or 
as a heavenly house whose keys were thrust into the 
hands of an irresolute Peter for safe-keeping, or again 
as a vehicle for the transmission of information per- 
tinent to the good life, the sociologist finds himself 
looking upon the church as an institution existing for 
the purposes of social control. It voices its opinion on 
moral questions, yes, even on non-moral ones, and 
politicians vote this way or that. It smiles or frowns 
upon certain activities of men, and its adherents 
imtroduce a change of pace. Its seal of approval may 
pave the way to new positions in the business world; 
its threat of rejection is ofttimes the only bolstering 
factor in a wavering character. When the church has 
failed as an agent of social control, its failure has 
been due chiefly to its reluctance to speak out in 
times of crisis. (Here it reveals the reason for the 
weather-vane upon its steeple!) In the time it takes 
to choose the popular side, it loses much of the effec- 
tiveness it might otherwise exert. 

The sociologist defines an institution as a set of 
organized human relationships established or sanc- 
tioned by the common will. Here we may assume 
that the end-purpose is social control, for society 
attempts to direct certain activities of its members, into 
appointed channels. This, it does because it feels that 
the highest social interests are at stake. Approved 
forms of activity are supported and sanctioned. So- 
cially disapproved activities are discouraged, and their 
participants are liable to punishment. The church, 
as an institution, functions in such a manner. 

Institutions are characterized by resistance to 
change. They are hard to change because their under- 
lying idea becomes imbedded in popular traditions and 
because their adherents fear the new. Hence, we must 
at the outset take into account the religious tempera- 
ment of rural people. Traditionally, that temperament 
has been characterized by attitudes of extreme con- 
servatism, a strong resistance to change, and suspicion 
toward suggestions coming from the outside. 

Going back to the experiences recorded in the 
Old Testament, one finds ample support for such a 
characterization. Elijah found it! When that early 
prophet tried to alter the allegiance of his contempo- 
rary Baal-worshipers, he yan into considerable 
difficulty. The Baalim were agricultural deities, con- 
cerned chiefly with fertility-guarantees. And their 
worshipers were products of the agricultural environ- 


ment. If the little carved figures could guarantee 
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met stubborn resistance from the pagani. 


crops and human-fertility year after year at the cost 
of a few sacrifices and an occasional dusting, the people 
who gave them houseroom were satisfied! The Baalim, 
though not particularly beautiful, were at least steady, 
and their presence in a household gave the occupants 
a feeling of security. The rural people among whom 
Elijah was working at the time were satisfied with the 
status quo. Having taken such a stand, the acceptance 
by them of an abstract deity hinged upon some proof 
that the latter course was the better one. Elijah was 
forced to use the dramatic. After graciously stepping 
aside to let the priests of Baal do their tricks, he 
called down fire from heaven to consume the sacrifice 
on the altar. The fire came, the people saw, and Elijah 
conquered! Jehovah became the true God. 

And ever since, the religion of rural folk has resisted 
change until some positive proof was produced that 
the new way was better than the old. Beliefs, once 
accepted, are stronger, for the people of rural areas 
are homogeneous. Witness the difficulty encountered 
by the Soviet militant atheists when they tried to dis- 
lodge Christianity from its entrenched position among 
the Russian peasants. 

Christianity itself came more slowly to the rural 
peoples of the world. Even after its acceptance by 
the rank and file in the Roman Empire, Christianity 
Here two 
words common in our religious phraseology today de- 
mand explanation. The first is “pagan.” Pagan 
originally meant “peasant.” Soon it came to be applied 
to any person who actively resisted the inroads of 
Christianity. In that sense, we use the term today. 
The other word is “heathen.” The heathen was 
originally a dweller on the heath. Because of his 
reluctance to adopt the new in religion, the term 
took on more general meaning. As time went on, 
anyone who opposed Christianity or who scoffed at its 
beliefs was a heathen. It may or may not be significant 
that the mass of people to whom the term is applied 
today are agrculturalists among whom missionaries 
from Christianized countries are working. 

It is the traditionalism of the rural areas that makes 
accepted practices in religion persist. True it is that 
rural life in process represents a trend toward urban 
points of view, so much so, perhaps, that the old lines 
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of demarcation are fast being obliterated. Certain 
it is that sympathetic understanding is rapidly re- 
placing the old antipathies, that outward evidence of 
rural-urban conflict is destined to disappear in the 
mutually-interdependent society that is to be. Old 
ideas are being shaken and new ones taking their place. 
Education is having its effect. Communication, tre- 
mendously facilitated by movies and the radio is 
diffusing ideas in places where ideas once intruded at 
their own peril. But the fact remains that wherever 
we encounter the peasant mind, there are pagans 
still, that wherever dwellers on the heath confine their 
outlook to the boundaries of that heath, there are 
heathens. Wherever there is strong resistance to 
change, the way of the transformer is hard. 

Changes come slowly, but come they must, if 
the rural church is to survive in the world of tomorrow. 
And the change that appears to be most significant 
for rural religion is in the direction of more co-operative 
effort among the churches themselves. 

There are two phases of the movement toward co- 
operation. One phase is positive and dynamic. The 
other represents a co-operation of convenience, in 
effect an adjustment to circumstances. In the first 
type, the co-operation has a purpose reached through 
positive convictions. Where church co-operation has 
failed in the past, the failure has been due in part 
to the fact that there was no underlying philosophy 
to give it impetus. The philosophy has been wholly 
sectarian. Because of its very dissection, it has fallen 
short of the goal. 

Co-operation, defined, is working together for the 
same end. We have the right to assume that there 
is a desirable end toward which rural churches can 
work. We may further assume that that end is the 
attamment of a philosophy of life for the people of 
rural areas, a philosophy that will bring closer the 
ideal of the Kingdom of God on earth. The values 
contained in the unembellished teachings of Jesus are 
worthy components of that end. 

The needs of rural people are not sectarian. They 
are universal. Furthermore, those needs cannot be 
met by the action of individual churches working alone. 
Working together, the churches of rural areas can ac- 
complish far more than they could by working separ- 
ately. And finally, the basic idea that men and their 
institutions best express their highest qualities and 
show their greatest efficiency through co-operation 
and mutual aid rather than through conflict and com- 
petition, must not be overlooked. This, basically, is 
the philosophy underlying co-operation among rural 
churches. Any co-operation that represents only a 
“marriage of convenience” is unworthy of the name. 
If no plan exists to expand services or to meet addi- 
tional needs, co-operation in the true sense of the term 
ts absent. 

The rural church fails unless it does all that js 
possible to encourage and support every morally whole- 
some activity in the community. The church is a 
community institution. It must become the commu- 
nity center. 
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There are six commonly-recognized types of co- 
operative churches. The undenominational type is of 
two varieties. The first represents churches that have 
withdrawn from their former ties. The second group 
have been organized without denominational ties in 
the first place. The federated type represents, for 
the most part, mergers of two or more local denomina- 
tional churches. 
projects undertaken, in addition to new projects pur- 
sued in co-operation. Separate membership rolls are 
maintained. In some instances the co-operation is 
temporary, a device found to be useful in over-churched 
communities. Here the “marriage-of-convenience” 
pattern casts a doubt upon the character of the co- 
operation involved. Denominational “community” 
churches are designed to serve whole communities. 
Groups either merge with the larger unit, or else they 
surrender the field. In practice, some of the larger 
denominations divide up large territories and agreé to 
stay out of a field which has been allocated to another 
group. The churches thus remaining are not strictly 
“community” churches unless all groups agree to the 
plan and accept the division as final. The “imformally 
federated” churches are merely functional unions, 
where two or more churches use the same minister. 
There is usually no change in denominational structure. 
As such, co-operation in the sense in which we use 
the term in this discussion, does not really exist. Mwti- 
denomination churches consist of merged units where 
several denominations agree on a plan to work in a 
community where religious activities have been ham- 
pered by overchurching. 

The sixth type, the larger parish arose as the result 
of social conditions in rural America. With the coming 
of the automobile, the rural neighborhood changed its 
function. The rural community began to center in 
the village and town. The rural church slowly adjusted 
itself to the new conditions, especially near the new 
centers. The open-country churches were weakened. 
Often they were abandoned as migration set in or as 
families left them to enter into the activities of the 
churches at the centers. One answer to the new prob- 
lem was to be found in church co-operation. Prospects 
for uniting churches were surveyed. Community 
churches sprang up. Still another solution was offered 
in_the larger parish. This arose from a conviction 
that it is more important to meet the needs of rural 
people in the new age than to save “marginal” insti- 
tutions! The term “larger parish” was coined by the 
Reverend Harlow Mills of Bezonia, Michigan. He 
had discovered an area that was not served by a 
regular ministry, and he began to extend his own 
church activities, with particular emphasis on religious 
education, to the larger area. Other movements grew 
up, similar in nature to the Bezonia experiment, in 
other rural areas, where far-sighted ministers made 
their parishes coterminous with the boundaries of 
the larger community. Warren H. Wilson of the 
United States Department of Agriculture promoted 
the establishment of “demonstration parishes,” similar 
in purpose to the Department’s demonstration farms. 
These “pilot parishes” demonstrated to rural people 
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Old ties are retained and individual, 


what could be done in the direction of co-operation. 


The larger parish, defined, is a functioning unit 
of two or more co-operating churches which operates 
preferably with a multiple ministry to provide a 
diversified program of worship, education, recreation, 
and social activities for all the people of a community, 
whether or not they are members of the parish. The 
churches may be members of one denomination, or 
they may represent several co-operating denominations. 
The boundaries of the parish should coincide roughly 
with a neighborhood or natural trading area. There 
must be a larger parish council or board to administer 
its affairs. Always it is to be stressed that the service 
rendered is not intended for the membership alone; 
it is for all the people of the community. 


Today there are over a hundred units that can be 
classified as true larger parishes. Maine and New York 
top the list with eleven and ten, respectively. More 
were, at one time or another, started, but mortality 
has been high. Among causes for failure might be 
listed such factors as these: the fact that the boundaries 
of the parish did not coincide with those of the com- 
munity itself; friction among members of the parish 
staff; inefficient financial management or inadequate 
financial resources; opposition to the expanded budget; 
obstruction by non-co-operating churches; plus such 
emotional objections as reluctance to leave the old 
church building and unite with the congregation of 
another. In some cases, the projects failed because 
the idea was forced on the people from above, that is, 
from denominational headquarters. 


Where larger parishes were successful, the program 
resulted in a closer tie-up of people with their church, 
a better ministry, improved rural-urban relationships, 
the development of lay leadereship, a new respect for 
co-operatve effort in community projects, and a dem- 
onstration of the effectiveness of specializaton. 


The problem of the rural church, though complex, 
is stated simply. Most rural communities are over- 
churched. This condition is the result of several 
causes. In some instances, too many churches were 
organized in the first place, due either to denomina- 
tional jealousies or to ignorance or to both. In other 
instances, shifts of population have left individual 
churches without sufficient membership to carry on in 
a competition-pattern, and all have suffered as the 
result. Population changes also meant the replace- 
ment of one nationality-group by another, with the 
result that the churches of the former were no longer 
needed. Where Catholics have entered a community, 
they have drawn their membership into one organiza- 
tion, leaving the Protestants to subdivide the rest into 
small, competing units. 

If the church is to survive as an institution in the 
rural community, I am convinced that its only chance 
is through co-operative effort. We have seen that 
several avenues of co-operation are open. The answer 
lies in federation, allocation of fields, the organization 
of community churches, or the gradual dying-off of 
some denominational churches so that others may 
survive. But there is another, and to my mind, a 
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better way. And that is through the formation of 
larger parishes. 

The larger parish plan offers the opportunity to 
provide good preaching in certain strategic centers 
on a schedule of convenient hours. It opens the way 
for the application of the most approved religious 
educational methods in all neighborhoods. It makes 
it possible to have the church units serve as com- 
munity centers for social, educational, and recreational 
purposes. 

It must not be forgotten that the rural churches are 
the “feeders” for the churches in the cities. The reli- 
gious experience and the type of training received in 
the rural church will be reflected in the city church. 
If the city church is failing to meet the needs of the 
present hour, perhaps it is because the rural church 
failed to meet the needs of its people in the hours gone 
by! 

The Universalist Church of America is rapidly be- 
coming an urban church, and our interests are likely 
to center in our churches in the cities. We must not, 
however, neglect the rural churches which feed mem- 
bers into the city organizations. Marquis Childs called 
co-operation “the middle way.” With respect to the 
rural church, co-operation might be called the higher, 
if not the only way to solve our common problem. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VERMONT FLOOD 
RELIEF 


St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rutland, Vermont, 
Headquarters for Red Cross and Flood Relief work 
during the recent disastrous flood in the Rutland 
area. The Rev. Carl Voss, minister of St. Paul’s 
Church and Superintendent of Vermont and New 
Hampshire Universalist Churches, has organized 
co-operative church work project groups to help 
clean up the debris of the flood waters. 
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Faith and Order 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


T has long been my conviction that one of our 
I primary needs in The Universalist Church of 
America is a carefully prepared conference on Faith 
and Order. We ought to know where we stand theo- 
logically as a Church: what our people believe about 
God, Jesus, the Bible, sin, regeneration and immor- 
tality. It would be a good thing to know what our 
ministers believe. It must be apparent that no church 
can survive very long in this world of conflicting ideol- 
ogies without.a Gospel:—without some body of 
thought and faith, consistent with truth, that will 
nourish and sustain and that will mdeed be good 
news to the people who are confused, fearful, weary 
and heavy-laden. 

In connection with our Five-Year-Program, we are 
saying to the world that it is our conviction that 
“Universalism Is The Answer” to the world’s need. 
This is a bold statement. But who’s Universalism is 
the answer? Skinner’s, Scott’s, Cummins,’ Greenway’s, 
Leining’s, Atwood’s? Do we mean Theistic Universal- 
ism or Humanistic Universalism? Do we mean the 
Universalism of 1899 or the 1935 Avowal of Faith? 
Do we mean the application of universal principles 
to the problems of life or some kind of blending of the 
world’s religions? Some of our ministers are avowedly 
humanistic in their preaching. Others are strongly 
theistic. 

In 1935, we formally ratified the “Avowal of Faith.” 
Ostensibly, that “Avowal” represents the theology of 
the Universalist Church today. But the truth is 
that a very large percentage, possibly a majority, of 
our churches still adhere to the Five Principles of 
1899. It is not difficult to understand this situation. 
As a church, we have not promoted the latest avowal 
of faith. Many of our people still prefer the Five 
Principles of 1899. For liturgical purposes, these 
“Principles” seem to fit better in a service of worship. 
There is always a psychological lag in the acceptance 
of anything new. Many of our people have expressed 
regret because the Avowal of 1935 makes no specific 
mention of the Bible and of immortality. Others have 
been troubled by the humanistic aspect of the final 
statement concerning the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit. 

At the fall conference of Universalist leaders in 
Philadelphia in 1946, the writer was asked to speak 
on the subject: “Re-dedication To The Moral, Ethical 
and Spiritual Tenets of Universalism.” The theology 
of that address was definitely theistic and was rooted 
in the Five Principles and the Avowal of 1935. I 
have been advised that a minority of those present 
were disturbed by my theism. 

In April of this year it was my privilege to address 
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The beliefs that undergird our “common purpose” 
are of primary importance. We should clarify them. 


the Boston Universalist Club. Here an effort was 
made to point up the growing opposition to liberal 
religion and cite the obvious need for cohesion and a 
brotherly spirit within our denomination. On that 
occasion I said definitely that there was a place within 
our Zion for both Theist and Humanist so long as we 
prided ourselves on having an all-inclusive fellowship. 
Later I was chided for promoting the doctrine of “Any- 
thingarianism.” All of which proves that Lincoln was 
right—you can not satisfy all of the people all of the 
time. But it indicates also a deep concern for things 
theological and that is healthy. 

We have read in Tue Cristian Leaver of a budding 
order among our clergy called the Humiliati. The 
symbol of this group is a circle containing an off- 
centered cross. Again, theology! And at the Akron 
Convention last spring there was considerable stir 
among those who wanted “universe religion”—some- 
thing which they apparently considered superior to 
Universalism. 

Never, to my knowledge, has an effort been made 
to determine what our people believe in matters of 
religion. This is a difficult and cumbersome business 
at best. The preparation of a satisfactory questionnaire 
is in itself a difficult matter requiring great care. And 
there is always the question of co-operation from min- 
isters and people in getting a sufficient number of 
responses to make the effort worthwhile. But in my 
opinion, some such attempt should be made prior to 
a conference on Faith and Order. Otherwise, the 
results are apt to be abortive. The work of appraising 
and interpreting information received on a question- 
naire is likewise a difficult task. 

Tam one of those who would like to see our people 
fired with missionary zeal; I would like to see our 
Universalist Churches flourish. But twenty-six years 
as a parish minister together with many years of 
service on our national board of trustees have revealed 
some of the difficulties. Small as we are, we are not 
closely knit. Being a “free” Church, we can not 
propagate our faith as our Roman Catholic friends 
do with their clearly defined doctrine. Thank God. 
we have neither Pope nor hierarchy to dictate the 
terms of our faith. Albeit we do stand for certain 
basic principles of faith and I think it is reasonable to 
expect our clergy, as long as they remain in our fellow- 
ship, to propagate those principles and to call people 
to membership in the Universalist Church. We belong 
in the Christian tradition; our emphasis is on the 
universals in religion. Making every allowance for 
freedom in the pulpit, we still have a right to expect 
our brand of thinking from our pulpits. 
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In my opinion, the greatest tragedy that could 
befall the Universalist Church, any Christian Church 
in fact, would be the denial of the Lordship of Jesus. 
Loyalty to Jesus as our “spiritual authority” is and 
should remain the one basic loyalty which binds all of 
us together. To deny this loyalty or Lordship would 
be to remove us from the mighty stream of Christian 
faith and make of our Church merely a human “sect.” 
Within the fold there can always be diversity of 
thought with respect to the lesser loyalties. But 
never must we deviate from the path of that central 
loyalty. Such is my conviction. 

What, then, is important in this matter of Faith 


and Order? My answer would be: not the Winchester 
Profession, nor the Philadelphia Declaration, nor the 
Five Principles of 1899, nor the 1935 Avowal of Faith. 
The most important point in all of this effort is the 
prelude to the Avowal of Faith: “We are united by a 
common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus 
revealed it and to co-operate in establishing the king- 
dom for which he lived and died.” To that end we are 
called to labor and to sacrifice. This is the “rock” 
that is higher than any of us. “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build it.” And 
ultimately, if I may venture a prophecy, something 
akin ‘to this “common purpose” will be the basis of 
a united Protestantism. 


Our Only Hope Is In Rational Liberalism 


Frederick L. Harrison 


AM distressed by Mr. Baughan’s editorial in the 

June 7 issue. On another page of the same number, 
Dr. van Schaick says we need to define terms care- 
fully. I would ask precisely what does Mr. Baughan 
mean by “Christian” and “Liberal.” Christianity has 
always been a religion built around the legend of the 
resurrected Jesus and only incidentally concerned with 
the teachings of the man from Nazareth and it has 


ignored his approach to religion. 

I understand religion to be that integrating force, 
natural to man, which causes him to seek ‘“at-one- 
ment” both within himself and with his environment. 
Each generation accomplishes this according to its 
own needs and in the light of its own knowledge. This, 
Jesus did in his day. He expressed his religion in 
terms of Judaism and to meet the needs of a sub- 
jected people at a time when the Hellenistic culture was 
beginning to make inroads upon the provincialism of 
his people. Paul and the church fathers did the same 
thing in the following centuries. However, in meet- 
ing the needs of the first, second and third centuries in 
the Roman Empire, they departed radically from the 
religion of Jesus which they had to do to make their 
religion vital. Their new expression of religion, which 
came to be called Christianity, was oriented in revela- 
tion, in magic, and found its expression in other-world- 
liness. Having no confidence in man, the early 
Christians found a basis for the confidence which all 
need, in an arbitrary God, and sought “at-one-ment” 
through the substitute death of a miraculously divine 
saviour. This happened to be Jesus, but might as 
well have been any other person about whom traditions 
had grown. 

We live in an age of reason, and our culture is very 
much this-worldly. No religion can be vital in our 
age which is oriented in magic and founded upon an 
ancient revelation, especially one which is ridiculous in 
the light of our scientific knowledge. “At-one-ment” is 
still the central objective of religion. But the other- 
worldly “at-one-ment” through the magic of a saviour 
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and by the grace of an arbitrary God (immoral in 
terms of our morality) will not do. 

Liberalism is a religion which is based not upon 
superstition, magic and revelation, but upon reason. 
There is no logical half-way position in the use of 
reason. Either we trust reason or we do not. If we 
do not trust reason completely, then we should put 
all our faith in some divine revelation as does the 
Roman Catholic Church if we can find a revelation 
which we can accept. Liberalism, being a_ religion 
of reason, seeks “at-one-ment” or integration by 
reasonable methods. 

The great need of our age is for universal integra- 
tion within this world. We live in one world, but that 
world is not integrated. Universalism (some of us 
believe) is the answer, because it is universal in its 
scope and can provide a religious basis for world inte- 
eration in(at-one-ment), and further because, it is 
based in reason which is the method of our age. 

Historic Christianity rejects reason. Further, it is 
partialistic in insisting upon an exclusive method of 
salvation as the basis for ‘“‘at-one-ment.” It cannot 
let go of the past and therefore it cannot be vital 
in the present. 

Universalism’s only hope is in its liberalism and not 
in its Christian background. Just as Jesus was only 
incidental to the “Christian”? movement in the second 
and third centuries. so Christianity is only incidental 
to Universalism in the twentieth. 

The answer is Universalism. If, as Mr. Baughan 
says, the Universalist Church is not primarily liberal, 
then the Universalist Church is not the answer. I am 
confident that a religion of Universalism will provide 
the dynamic force which will create a great new era 
m the history of man. I want to be a part of that 
religious institution which teaches Universalism in 
the language of reason which our age will both under- 
stand and accept. Hosea Ballou firmly established the 
Universalist Church as a liberal church in its use of 
reason. I am confident that the Universalist Church 
can be the liberal, universalistic church that will be 
the answer to man‘s desperate needs. 
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Adolescence or What? 


Raymond J. Baughan 


The Associate Editor takes issue with the proponents of emergent uni- 
“To be sure Christianity is all out for brotherhood but such 
universalism has profeund historical roots which reason cannot destroy 
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without having the fruit wither beneath the sun.” 


Y OME of our younger ministers, disturbed by the 
apathy of our people, have been making a loud 
noise for a new philosophy of Universalism which will 
supersede the Christian tradition. Their latest venture 
is a mimeographed little journal which they call The 
Voice of Emergent Universalism: Theologically Speak- 
ing. Like wise old grandmothers, we have been smiling 
on these growing minds as they try to find themselves. 
In time, they may. We have watched other such 
rebellious spirits, and not a few of us have been among 
like insurgents. But there comes a time when one 
must speak. If Universalism has an answer to the 
challenge presented, it should be stated clearly and 
directly. 

One problem involved in speaking, it seems to me, 
lies largely in our love of freedom. Who shall state 
what Universalism is? We do not believe in doctrines 
stiff with petrifaction. There are, however, vital 
principles in our faith which need affirmation. To some 
of us, at least, it. would seem that these very principles 
are what this insurrectionary group would tumble into 
the rubbish can. 

As far as I can make out, these men have three 
cardinal tenets. 

First of all, they are convinced that “Christianity 
is not central or even necessary to Universalism.” I 
believe, on the contrary, that apart from Christianity, 
nothing they say has any meaning. “Christianity” one 
of them avers, “has been a partialistic religion all 
through history, insisting upon a divine saviour to 
which it has exclusive access.” The inaccuracy of that 
statement is self-evident. To say that commitment 
to a faith about creation, life and man involves ex- 
clusive privileges for its adherents may be true of some 
groups that have called themselves Christian; it is 
not true of the Christian faith. Men go out from that 
faith as if commissioned. They are under an obliga- 
tion. Demands have been made of them. 


“Christianity,” one of these men says, “has never 
aided men this side of heaven.” Can these be minds 
disciplined in a theological school and unaware of the 
incalculable influence of Christianity on human life 
and history? Where do they think they got their moral 
values, anyway? Do they suppose them to be the 
logical outcome of human reason, that all men every- 
where who allowed reason full play would accept them? 
Why didn’t the Greeks? Why do not the communists? 
All the ideals they believe in have been derived from 
the Christian culture and they do not recognize the 
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source of their assumptions. They state, for example, 
that we must recognize that our fellow man is valu- 
able, that we need to think “each person has something 
valuable to add to the whole race of mankind.” Yes, 
that is a Christian idea, but apart from Christianity, 
where is the ground for such a presupposition? What 
value has a Hitler to mankind, or a drooling idiot? 
“Value,” they say “is a man-made concept” (So?) 
Man cannot say that “God values man.” That, say 
I, is poor philosophy and worse religion. It strikes 
at the heart of everything genuine Universalism has 
stood for. “Christianity,” they go on, “values man- 
kind not on his natural and earthly status, but ac- 
cording to whether he will be sheep or goat at the 
great judgment day.” If they took the trouble to 
read that parable about the sheep and the goats, they 
would see that the basis of judgment is moral, and that 
those called “righteous” are unaware of doing any 
righteousness; they had simply been living in terms of 
obedience to God. Yes, the insurgents are right, man 
is not valued on his natural and earthly status, but 
on or by a God-given “grace.” On what other basis 
can man be granted any more value than an animal? 

In the second place, these men recognize no other 
God than the power in the universe. (Imagine a man 
giving himself with unreserved devotion to atomic 
power!) “The only life in man is the universe force.” 
And yet, in some strange way they assume that the 
universe has purpose. That kind of vitalism can easily 
slide over into a “blood and soil” religion, but they try 
inadequately to save the situation by the human 
faculty of reason. Reason becomes arrogant, usurps 
the place of God, pretends to be capable of handling 
everything and mastering everything in the human 
situation. A little understanding of modern psychiatry, 
and what partial truth Marxism has uncovered would 
disperse such arrogance like pollen in the wind. 

They do not know anything about a God breaking 
into history and becoming a fellow-traveler with hu- 
manity. They have no way of explaining how the 
human race is “educated” except that it is involved 
in an evolutionary process whereby we accept the 
values of contemporary culture as obligations which 
in terms of the future will be discarded as false obliga- 
tions. They do mention a “revelation of truth” in 
the mind of man. What revelation? Where? 


. In the third place, these men are concerned about 
universalists in other religions; men who also believe 
in the brotherhood of man. Where are they? In what 
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religion? Where have these ethical values been pro- 
duced apart from contact with the Christian faith? 
The small groups here and there which seem to have 
such allegiance have not found them in their culture. 

Judaism is singled out as an illustration. Do they 
suppose the adherents of that faith, unquestionably 
one that is preparatory to Christianity, will forsake 
their tradition? They cite Rabbi Heller’s address at 
Akron, Ohio. But listen to Rabbi Heller: 

“. .. one does not become more universalistic by 
denying the peoplehood of Israel. One becomes guilty 
of confusion, of grievious unclarity. 

“Nor are ideals disseminated among men by des- 
troying or impairing the instruments of their dissemi- 
nation.” 

To be sure, Christianity is all out for the brother- 
hood of man, but such Universalism has profound 
historical roots which reason cannot destroy without 
having the fruit wither beneath the sun. 

It may be that what I have tried to say will be 
branded as reaction or even neo-orthodoxy. But I 
am neither reactionary nor neo-orthodox. 


If I may paraphrase Paul, “Are these men concerned 
about ethical relationships? SoamI. Are they liberal? 
SoamJI. Ministers of Christ? Yes, and so am I. 

The frankest confession they have made is that 
their primary need is “to clarify (their) own faith to 
(themselves) and to others.” Their primary problem 
is that they have not found themselves; they are im- 
mature. 

Everything I had said is obviously superficial and 
written on the run, but it is critically important. What 
can be done? The editor of THe Curistran LEADER 
summoned a group of us by way of an editorial in the 
Nov. 16, 1946 issue, to evolve forms of self-examina- 
tion that might be shared. It seems to me in keeping 
with that summons that we need to go further; we need 
some Official theological conferences, not to write 
dogmas, but out of which some affirmations about the 
genius of our faith will come, perhaps to be confirmed by 
the Assembly of The Universalist Church of America. 
Such an enterprise is difficult to organize. It would 
call for devotion and co-operation and study. But 
what other way is there out of the dilemma? 


Akron Wins The Christian 
Leader Subscription Contest ~ 


HE First Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio 

topped all other contestants in Tue Cuaristian 
Leaper subscription contest by turning in one hundred 
and two new subscriptions before the deadline of June 
10. 

This fine achievement was the result of a one man 
(no—better than that) a one woman campaign. Mrs. 
Henry O. Newman secured every one of these new sub- 
scriptions by personal contact with every member 
listed in the Akron church directory. Mrs. Newman 
modestly gives credit to the minister, the Rev. Law- 
rence W. Abbott, of whom she said, “I feel the splendid 
response of our church people in my efforts to obtain 
subscriptions is a direct reflection of the love and es- 
teem everybody has for Mr. Abbott.” 

Mr. Abbott deserves much credit for the good 
job he is doing in Akron and we rejoice in his success. 
But for this particular project the principal credit must 
be recorded in favor of Mrs. Newman. She knew the 
product she was selling and she put her proposition 
over with enthusiasm and thoroughness. Comment- 
ing on the drive, Mrs. Newman said, “Tt was surpris- 
ing and amazing the ease with which the number 
of subscriptions I obtained came, one after another. 
I told people about the quality of the sermons you 
printed, the fine editorials written concerning the vital 
problems facing us, editorials which help us to think 
in a Universalist way, and that you kept us posted on 
what our Church does in Europe, China and Japan. 
T told the truth in a very few words, and generally got 
a subscription.” 


Thank you, Mrs. Newman. You have shown the 
Dials od by 


way! 
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Mrs. Henry O. 
Newman, 
winning 
Chairman, 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN WINS SECOND AWARD 
THIRD PLACE GOES TO STOCKTON, ILLINOIS 


The second prize of fifteen dollars in Tue CuristIan 
Leaver subscription contest goes to the First Univer- 
salist Church of Wausau, Wisconsin for sending in 
fifty-three new subscribers. Stockton, Illinois received 
the third prize of ten dollars with sixteen new sub- 
scribers. 

These awards close the first phase of our circulation 
drive. The second period will begin shortly after 
the fall opening of our churches. Watch for announce- 
ment of new contest rules and awards. Churches that 
did not enter the contest this spring should plan to: 
enter early in the fall. 
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Cast Up By the Sea 


Ulysses Sumner Milburn 


The very sand on which Provincetown and its church stands, was seaborn. 
The mighty glacier which formed the great curved arm comprising Cape 
Cod, did not reach to the present tip; the sea cast up the sand and the 
winds drifted it into dunes. This Cape-end of sand was, from the earliest 
time, owned by the Province and at present by the Commonwealth. On 
the Province Lands, a Province Town sprang up, a hamlet of fishermen. 
It always has lived by fishing, and to-day still gets its living from the sea. 
So the town, too, is sea-born. 


E ARLY in the Nineteenth Century two little girls, 
Sylvia and Elizabeth, daughters of Prince Free- 
man, direct descendants of the Mayflower Governor 
Prince and Elder Brewster, were playing and beach- 
combing on the spit of sand which forms the crooked 
finger of the extreme tip end of the Cape, forming the 
excellent harbor of Provincetown. 

Strange things are always being cast up by the sea. 
What would they find? Near the shore they saw a 
black object floating up and down in the gentle surf. 
Too far out to reach, they made use of a light piece 
of driftwood to pull it to the shore. Wonder of won- 
ders! It proved to be a leather-bound book. Soaked 
but intact. 

They were much excited. They loved books. They 
loved to read, but books were scarce. There were 
magazines. Mail came only once a week from Boston by 
horseback. So they ran home with their treasure. 
They dried this perfectly good book, cast up by the 
sea. It proved to be the Life of the Rev. John Mur- 
ray: Preacher of Universal Salvation. 

Who was John Murray? He was a Methodist lay- 
preacher in England, associated with Wesley and 
Whitefield, who thought highly of him. Murray was 
for a time co-worker with these great preachers in the 
Great Religious Revival. But Murray came to be- 
lieve and preach that God’s great encompassing love 
would include all mankind, and ultimately holiness 
and happiness were for all. This was rank heresy. 
Persecution, relentless and bitter, followed. John 
Murray resolved to leave England and never preach 
again. Like Jonah of old, he tried to run away from 
duty. “I wish,” he said, “to go through life unheard, 
unseen, unknown to all, as though I had never been.” 

Murray determined to lose himself in the New 
World and engaged passage on a brig for America. In 
a fog, the brig went over a sand-bar and was be- 
calmed in an inlet of the New Jersey coast. Going 
ashore in the new and strange land, Murray was as- 
tonished to find a church in the woods. Its builder, 
Thomas Potter, dissatisfied with the harsh theology 
he heard, had built the church, saying that some day 
a preacher would come who would proclaim a more 
acceptable gospel. The two men met. Murray 
preached. He continued preaching in America for 
nearly forty years and was the founder of organized 
Universalism. 
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It was the life and teaching of this man that Sylvia 
and Elizabeth fished out of the sea. Murray himself 
had been cast up by the sea into Cranberry Inlet, be- 
hind a sandbar, to preach—seaborn, as it were. 

Ii 

The book was read by the girls’ family, neighbors 
and an ever widening circle. What did it teach? 

We believe (said Murray) God to be the Father of man- 
kind in every age and place. The eternal, unchangeable Lover 
and Friend of every man. 

Bodies are produced by bodies, but the soul is the breath 
of God; and the soul of an Indian is as much an offspring of 
God, as the soul of the celebrated Newton. The soul of that 
untaught being who inhabits the island of the South Sea is as 
much the child of God as the soul of Paul and Peter. 

I would have the professors of the religion of Jesus con- 
sider the Almighty as a common Father. . . . I would have 


them view the sons and daughters of Adam, the universal 
family of man, as their bretheren and sisters. 
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(This statement, framed, hung on the wall of the 
so-called “Prayer Room” of the Potter farm-house, 
at Murray Grove, New Jersey, until its destruction 
by fire a few years ago.) 

This message appealed mightily to its Cape Cod 


readers. They wanted a church where it could be 
preached. Accordingly, in 1829, a “respectable num- 


ber” of people issued a call for a meeting for the pur- 
pose of founding a religious society under the name 
of The First Unitarian Society in Provincetown. The 
meeting was held, a church was organized but called 
“The Christian Union,” which was later changed to 
The Universalist Society in Provincetown. 

In 1830, an acceptable minister was called and the 
new meeting house dedicated. Since then, this church 
has sent forth an exceptionally large number of minis- 
ters, the names of whom make an imposing list: Wil- 
liam Henry Rider and his nephews, William Henry 
Rider and Charles W. Rider; William Stull, Joseph H. 
Weeks, William Arnold, Charles Galacer, Gamaliel 
Collins, R. Perry Bush, Caleb Fisher and Nancy Paine 
Smith. 


Ill 

In 1846, the need of a new building was obvious, 
as the society had entirely outgrown the original. It 
was now a strong church and its members proposed 
to build a meeting house second to none in elegance 
and beauty on the Cape if not in New England. And 
they did just that. Thus in 1847, the present edifice 
was erected. It is the pride and architectural gem of 
Provincetown today, known as the Church with the 
Christopher Wren Tower. 

The tower has been’ photographed, painted, 
sketched and engraved more than any other building 
in the town. A late resident of Provincetown tells of 
the thrill he received on seeing a painting of the tower, 
by a distinguished American artist, at the Annual Art 
Exhibition in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

In his Romantic America Robert H. Schauffler says 
that “this is easily the finest colonial church on the 
Cape, if not in New England.” Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
in Old Seaport Towns of New England, calls it “a 
beautiful church, its spire making one more of that 
gracious, slender sisterhood piercing the New England 
skies.” A stranger, in Provincetown, recently was 
heard to remark: “I have traveled all over the United 
States, but this is the most beautiful church I have 
seen.” 

Not only was the architect from over the sea des- 
tined to design the house for this seaborn church, but 
across the sea, came the artist who decorated the in- 
terior, making it even more strikingly beautiful than 
the exterior. He was a young German emigrant, Carl 
W. Wendte, who had studied art in Italy, especially 
the art of fresco and decorating. 

The builders were putting money as well as thought 
and love into their new house. As they wanted the 
best that could be procured, this seaborn artist was 
engaged to decorate the interior, which he did, in 
the autumn of 1847. The ceiling and walls then 
painted, are as fresh and beautiful today as a hundred 
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years ago. A visitor, last summer, on entering the 
church said, “Ah, you have just decorated the walls, 
haven't you?” “Yes, ninety-nine years ago,” was the 
startling reply. 

The plain, straight plastered walls are painted in 
such a way that the room has all the appearance of 
a stone church, such as one would see in Italy. There 
are fluted pilasters with base and capital, supporting 
an entablature entirely around the room. An arched 
apse behind the pulpit is in reality a straight wall, 
painted. The flat ceiling represents a dome of stone, 
like a Greek temple. 

The walls are painted in distemper and although 
no oil was used, the slightest particle has not scaled 
off, the white of eggs possibly bemg mixed with the 
water, or some medium known only to the artist. The 
only color used is brown, of vari-shades, to give the 
architectural effect. 

This work is not only Mr. Wendte’s masterpiece, 
but his memorial as well. On completing it, he went 
to Boston to fresco a Roman Catholic church. Work- 
ing on the damp walls, he caught cold and died in 
April, 1848, aged 28 years. 

In 1920, at the Tercentenary Celebration of the 
first landing of the Pilgrims in Provincetown, the Rev- 
erend Charles W. Wendte, D.D., son of the decorator 
and a prominent Unitarian minister, preached in the 
church. Later he wrote one of its members: 

Were my mother living to-day, no one would more rejoice 
in the generous testimony of the Universalist Society in Prov- 
incetown to their appreciation of the merit and enduring 
quality of her husband’s artistic work in the decoration of 
their beautiful church. Her son certainly reckons it one of 
the most impressive occurrences of his ministerial career that 
seventy-three years later, he should have been permitted to 
preach in that historic edifice and town, on a great occasion in 


its local history, surrounded by the mute and eloquent wit- 
nesses of his father’s conscientious and artistic work. 


The chandeliers were made in Sandwich — real 
“Sandwich Glass” of 1847. The Communion plate is 
of the same date. Inscribed on the wall-clock is the 
legend: “Presented by Captain Joseph Atkins, 1847.” 
It still ticks the time away. The pulpit is a superb 
piece of mahogany cabinet work, designed and made 
especially for the church. The organ was installed a 
little later, in 1850, and its golden tones still charm 
the ear. The pews are painted white with mahogany 
railmgs and arm-rests, in which are disks of polished 
ivory, said to be carved from whales’ teeth. 

The building is open to visitors every day during 
the summer when large numbers avail themselves of 
the opportunity to visit it. 

IV 

What of the future? 

In the past every one of the four hundred and eight 
seats were taken. Today, the few remaining members 
hold services in the summer only, there not being 
enough to support services all the year. The Congre- 
gational church, with formerly a large membership, is 
closed permanently. In a town of four thousand 
people, why this condition? Education! Yes, strange 
as it may seem, education is the cause. 
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The old-time Yankee whalers and fishermen, com- 
prising a large proportion of the membership of these 
churches, believed in education. They sent their boys 
and girls away to school. After college, would young 
people return to Provincetown to go fishing? This 
was the only industry. They knew it to be an honor- 
able and necessary vocation; but they were trained 
for something else, so they did not come back save 
later for vacations, when they opened the old home 
for a brief summer period. Many of them, however, 
and their descendants were and still are leaders 
throughout the nation. But their native town, alas, 
is left deserted by the old stock. 

But the fishing goes on. By whom? The Portu- 
guese. They filled the gap and constitute some seven- 
ty-five per cent of the present population. These 
sturdy and vigorous people are of a radically different 
religious background, hence the weakening of the old 
churches. 

Every summer, probably a hundred thousand visit- 
ors come to this tip end of the Cape, some seventy 
miles out in the sea—artists, writers, actors and just 
folks. Some come for the day, but many for the sea- 
son. Of these, a large number visit the Universalist 
Church during the week and attend its services on 
Sunday. A weekday attendant gives them literature 
and they learn something about Universalism for the 
first time. Often the ignorance is profound. They 
look at the Bible on the pulpit and say, “You use the 
Bible?” They view the old Communion plate and ex- 
press surprise that the Communion is observed. 

Before the few aged people who maintain the 
church die, some plan should be devised to perpetuate 
these summer services, as a missionary project. The 
Universalist Church of America or the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, one or the other, should be 
deeded in trust this building with a proviso that it will 
always be used for Universalist services, in the summer 
at least. 

Universalists only go to Murray Grove and Ferry 
Beach. But here a multitude of all kinds of people 
from all over the country come each year. They may 
be reached by a broad and comprehensive program 
of sermons, lectures and conferences. Many would 
thus hear for the first time the message of the Uni- 
versalist Church. This would be a far-reaching move- 
ment, the object being, not to organize a new Society, 
but the far better purpose of promulgating the doc- 
trine of triumphant love, the universal Fatherhood of 
God, and the universal brotherhood of Man. 

There are vast possibilities in making Provincetown 
a great rallying point for Universalism during the 
summer seasons. 

The Centennial of the erection of this classic Meet- 
ing-House will be celebrated this summer. Services 
will be held each Sunday. The building will be open 
to visitors every afternoon from July first until after 
Labor Day. Committees are already preparing pro- 
grams for the season. A granddaughter of Sylvia Free- 
man, one of the sisters who found the book, Elsie Long, 
is one of those in the parish who is deeply interested 
in this Centennial. 
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Giving Point to the Five Year 
Program j 
Stanley Manning 


E are approaching the end of the first year of 

the Five Year Program. It is too soon to take 
any measure of its success, for this has been essentially 
a year of seed-sowing. The harvest will come later. 

Some things have been done. Preaching missions 
have been held, and the way opened for the organiza- 
tion of two new churches. We have reopened with an 
enlarged program a circuit of churches in southern 
Illinois, and begun a really constructive piece of work. 
We have provided materials for use in local churches 
to spread information about our philosophy, organiza- 
tion and work. 

There is however, a tendency to think of the 
Five Year Program as something for denominational 
officials and a few others to bring to realization. That 
is a serious mistake. These officials and other leaders 
are doing all they can. 

But ours is essentially a co-operative body of free 
churches, each carrying on its own work in its own 
way. The success of the Five Year Program, or any 
other similiar undertaking depends upon what hap- 
pens in the local churches. That is where our increase 
in membership and activity must occur. That is where 
people must gain a better understanding of Univer- 
salism. That is where the demand for a larger out- 
reach must be shown in an enthusiastic and generous 
response to the Unified Appeal. 

Recently I was invited to speak to the Kiwanis Club 
in Abingdon, Illinois. There I learned that their next 
meeting was to be a combined pilgrimage with the 
Galesburg Kiwanis Club to the neighboring town of 
Knoxville, where they were hoping to organize another 
club. Much preparatory work had been done, talking 
with many individuals about Kiwanis, making up a 
list of prospective members, arousing enthusiasm on 
the part of a few who might take the lead in a new 
club. It set me wondering. 

How many Universalist men, perhaps members of 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Civitan and other clubs, who are 
frequently called upon to do this for their clubs, and 
respond willingly, are doing the same sort of thing for 
their church and its faith? It can be done. But it 
cannot be done by a denominational official going into 
a community for a few short visits. If such an official 
could go and stay there, it might be accomplished and 
a new church started. Organization of new Univer- 
salist churches could be done much more surely and 
effectively if a group of vitally interested laymen and 
ministers in the neighborhood would undertake such 
an enterprise, and then follow it up. 

The Five-Year Program will succeed or fail in the 
local Church. ‘The officials at headquarters and in the 
field cannot make it a success. The minsters alone 
cannot do it. All of us working together all of the time 
ean make our church as strong and influential as we 
really want it to be. 
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Theme of General Assembly 


Max A. Kapp 


LANS for the General Assembly of The Universalist 

Church of America, to be held at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., September 9-14, are rapidly 
approaching their finished dimensions. Most of the 
speakers are chosen. Most of the conferences have 
been decided upon. The constituent groups within our 
church are shaping up their special programs, and 
forging out proposals which will be submitted 
to the democratic process for determination. “Uni- 
versalism—a World Faith,” will be the theme that will 
receive repeated emphasis during the sessions, but it 
is recognized also that prolonged attention needs to 
be given to the internal problems of the denomination. 

When the delegates and their friends step upon the 
lovely St. Lawrence Campus and begin to share in the 
activities that have been planned, they may note 
certain things about the program of the convention. 

First of all, all delegates are asked to arrive by Tues- 
day morning, September 9. Registration and housing 
can be cared for efficiently in the morning hours, leav- 
ing the afternoon free for a most important innovation. 
The hours from 2:30 to 5 P. M. on Tuesday are set 
aside for hearings on all important recommendations 
that are to come before the convention. Auxiliary 
groups having important matters that the whole church 
should know about may also introduce their recom- 
mendations at this time. Debate and discussion will 
be invited. By this provision, it is hoped that delegates 
may get a quick view of the significant matters that 
they must decide upon, and that they may hear pros 
and cons without feeling that the discussion is interfer- 
ing with the regular business sessions. Of course, 
further discussion may take place in those regular 
business sessions. But it is expected that the hear- 
ings will simplify and clarify matters that otherwise 
might appear to be tangled and confused. The Honor- 
able Clement Robinson, of Portland, Maine, will pre- 
side over the hearings. 

In the second place, it will be noted that an effort 
has been made to stream-line the Assembly program 
and reduce the number of events delegates are ex- 
pected to attend. For instance, the evening meetings 
devoted to the special speaking programs, for the most 
part present only one speaker, in place of the two or 
three presented at past assemblies. One of the eve- 
ning discussions will be conducted by a panel of out- 
standing Universalists whose brief, informal statements 
are calculated to sharpen the delegates’ awareness of 
the current thought-trends within our denomination. 

The third feature is the provision made for an entire 
afternoon of freedom for the delegates. Friday after- 
noon, from two o’clock until six, has been set aside 
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for recreation, sight-seeing, exhibit-inspection and in- 
formal gatherings. All groups have been asked not to 
schedule program events in this free time. 


For years, delegates have pleaded with assembly pro- 
gram committees to set aside a free time. The 1947 
program committee has heard the voice of the people, 
and has tried to meet their request. 

A fourth feature will be the unusual exhibits. Richard 
C. Ellsworth of Canton, N. Y., formerly secretary of 
St. Lawrence University, and now curator of the Uni- 
versity museum, is preparing an extensive historical 
exhibit of Universalist history and Universalist person- 
alities. “Dick Ellsworth, a devoted Episcopalian lay- 
reader, probably knows more about Universalist 
history, particualrly as it relates to St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, than any other living person. The New York 
State Convention of Universalists has promised an ex- 
hibit. The Universalist Publishing House will not only 
present its usual outstanding exhibit, but will offer 
personalized help in visual education. Auxiliaries are 
planning extensive exhibits of materials and suggestions. 
All of these exhibits will be housed in one spacious 
building, well-lighted, convenient to the residences. 
Delegates may roam from room to room, and find 
South Hall full of exciting and colorful displays. 

The list of interesting features could continue into 
the “tenthly” and the “eleventhly,” but summary is. 
called for at this pomt. We mention in brief... the 
two recreation periods planned for Tuesday night and 
Saturday night, ... the rooms and the eating halls on 
the campus within a minute’s walk of Gunnison Chapel 
where the assembly meetings will be held, the reasonable 
rates for board and room, the secret plans for a most 
unusual “banquet” on Saturday night, September 13, 
the special week-end conferences, planned especially 
for those who may be able to attend the assembly only 
on Saturday and Sunday. 

All this, and much more, is in store for the delegates 
who will journey to the General Assembly at St. 
Lawrence University in September. 


Report 


on 


Hungary 


Nadudvar 


This littlest brother is mighty 
pleased with his wooly bear. 


Preschool 


dren receive dolls and toys 


from service committee 


Chil- 
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Nadudvar 


All set for “chow,” youngsters 
in children’s home at Abony, 


about 80 Kilometers from 
Budapest, have lunch out- 
doors. Universalist service 


committee funds help provide 
food and sheeting for this 
home. 


School Children 


line up at feeding center Fri- 
day noon, May 23, 1947. 
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“Where Beauty and Courtesy 


as Flowers Grow” 


Devere Allen 


The people of Samoa deserve the long overdue charter of democracy 
which is now proposed for them. “There is greatness in these Polynesians.” 


HE Navy deserves credit for a definite, if belated 

willingness to grant the rights of citizenship and 
other privileges to Guam and American Samoa. The 
prodding by former Secretary Ickes, and such friends 
of colonial peoples as John Collier, has borne fruit. 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal has indicated his sup- 
port of recommendations for greater freedom made 
by a Special Civilian Committee consisting of Dr. Ern- 
est M. Hopkins, former Governor Maurice Tobin, and 
Professor Knowles A. Ryerson. 

Congress must decide whether these recommenda- 
tions are to remain a plous pronouncement on paper, 
or be a new charter of democracy. Once before, in 
the case of Samoa, an investigating committee pro- 
posed that the natives be granted citizenship and a 
bill of rights, and the Senate passed such a measure 
twice. Each time, however, it remained blocked by 
a House that was still wedded to the old hardboiled 
imperialism. It will be a pity if the fiasco of 1930 
is repeated. 

Robert Louis Stevenson made much of the Samo- 
ans, emphasizing their courteous ways, their political 
awareness, their dignity and intelligence. They have 
had many friends since then, but they have still re- 
mained under Navy rule, sometimes crude and heavy- 
handed. It is high time for this reform, which may 
be the entering wedge for a still greater measure of 
freedom as time goes on. 

Eastern Samoa is the American area, with some 
sixty-five hundred people, while Western Samoa with 
thirty-nine thousand is run by New Zealand under a 
League of Nations Mandate. New life is stirrmg in 
this part of Samoa also, and the chiefs are asking for 
independence, or at least, administration under United 
Nations trusteeship. New Zealand has expressed will- 
ingness to allow the native representatives to state 
their case before the U.N., but they have taken a 
rather stubborn, intransigent attitude on the whole. 
Sir Carl A. Berendsen, for the New Zealand govern- 
ment. warned that if the Trusteeship Council imposed 
anv amendments that were deemed unacceptable, New 
Zealand would go on with its administration as at 
present. India had aroused the New Zealand delegate 
by suggesting that the U.N. be administrator, and 
Russia had suggested turning administration over to 
the Security Council. 

New Zealand is a bit sensitive over Western Samoa, 
perhaps because historically it has a bad conscience. 
Tt was during World War I that troops from New 
Zealand defeated the Germans then in control, and 
began an occupation, and later an administration, char- 
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acterized by some of the most outrageous brutalities 
in the record of colonial blundering. Even the British 
students, who are best informed on that history, have 
admitted that, on the whole, the German administra- 
tion had been enlightened and thoughtful of the na- 
tives’ welfare. When the New Zealanders took over, 
there began a series of episodes which, to say the least, 
made an unhappy tale. 


Shooting down natives in December, 1929—natives 
who themselves had given up their arms and been led 
by chiefs who emphasized non-violent resistance—the 
New Zealanders got off to a bad start in their control. 
Behind the affray lay a demand that native ways of 
doing things be changed to conform with the stand- 
ards of their white masters. The Samoans, for ex- 
ample, had clung for generations to a communal sys- 
tem of land development; the overlords insisted on 
dividing up these public lands and parceling them out 
to private farmers. Similar native customs were over- 
ridden, with a natural protest and stubborn but non- 
military resistance by the people. 


In the shooting of 1929, a popular and influential 
native chief, Tamasese, was killed. In the usual native 
manner, his memory was celebrated annually by a 
“Lagi,” or funeral procession, with elaborate rites 
which are taken very seriously by the Samoans. In 
1937, during one of these processions, the white out- 
siders did some stupid things, things which have been 
all too common in colonial regions. During the “Lagi,” 
when everyone is requested to walk, and vehicles are 
forbidden out of respect, a white man insisted on rid- 
ing his bicycle and as a result got into a fist fight. The 
wife of the white police inspector drove her car right 
into the procession itself, and when asked to pull back, 
refused; her car was forcibly pushed off the roadway. 
All this was played up by sensational press stories as 
if it were a native rebellion. 


A fine chief whose name is unpronounceable by most 
outsiders, Tuimalealiifano, and who has left a record 
of intelligent leadership, wrote a document in 1930 
which will probably go down in Samoan history. After 
recounting his struggle to get the case of Western 
Samoa before the League of Nations, and his countless 
failures and betrayals, this chieftain said: “When we 
get no reply to our prayers and petitions to the King. 
the Government of New Zealand, or the League of 
Nations, what can we do but wait and pray till things 
are put right again? ... We will not fight but will 
wait with patience the will of God. When we signed 
the treaty with Britain, Germany and America, we 
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brought in all our guns and arms, and made a solemn 

oath we would not shed blood again. We have kept 
that pledge for over thirty years, and with God’s help, 
we will keep it for all time, no matter how we may 
be hunted and. shot down by those who are supposed 
to protect us.’ 

These are the people who have sometimes been 
treated by press reports as ready to jump on white 
outsiders and overthrow exterior rule by force. Said 
Tuimalealiifano, further: “When the world knows the 
truth about the way we have been treated, we believe 
the great Christian nations will see that right is done. 
Till then, we live our lives as best we can, trusting in 
the Lord God of Peace and not of Battles.” Was the 
waiting in vam? Apparently not, for the New Zea- 
land Labor Government immediately, when elected, 
sent a good will mission to Samoa. Taxes were cut 
and rearranged more fairly. Samoan representation 
in the Legislative Council was increased from two to 
four. Many other improvements were imaugurated. 


Bluebird 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


Mary Jane was a very nice little girl. She was five 
years old and knew a great many things. She had 
cleven dolls and all of them had names. Sometimes 
dotls get mixed up, but Mary Jane always knew which 
was Molly and which was Susan and which was 
Henrietta and the others. Sometimes she grew cross 
with tnem and would pack them off to bed in the 
middle of the day, with no lunch for any of them. 

Mary Jane was very interested in birds. She knew 
the names of many of them, and her sharp eyes could 
see a purple finch often before her father saw it. Above 
al!, Mary Jane wished to see a bluebird. She often 
looked at a picture of one, which hung on the wall at 
home. “Daddy,” she would say, “when will I see a 
bluebird?” “Just as soon as spring comes,” her father 
would answer. “When is spring?” Mary Jane would 
ask. “Quite soon now,” her father would reply. 

And so it was. 

One bright afternoon, when the sun had Bonen 
through the clouds, Mary Jane went for a walk with 
her nurse and her little brother in the push cart. There 
had been a great deal of rain, and in the hollows at 
the side of the roads, little streams of water rushed 
and gurgled along. Mary Jane had on her blue coat, 
and on her feet, because of the wet, she wore her little 
snow boots. 

Mary Jane spied the little streams of water, and no 
sooner did she spy them than she walked into them. 

“Don’t do that,” said nurse. 

“Why not?” said Mary Jane. 

“Because you'll get wet,” said nurse. 

“T shan’t,” said Mary Jane. “I’ve got on my snow 
boots.” 

“Well, don’t do it.” 

“T want to,” said Mary Jane. 
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The previous mistakes, the tough pressures on native 
life, had been imposed by men equipped with the mili- 
tary mind, whose training had led them to expect in- 
stant obedience, and who knew nothing of historic 
native backgrounds. 

New times bring new measures, after all, and there 
is reason to believe that with the Trusteeship Council 
hearing the Samoans’ case, the New Zealanders will 
show their best administrative side to the world. In 
Eastern, or American, Samoa, the steps forward will 
bring new promise to the people, even if they are not 
yet wholly satisfied. There is greatness in these Poly- 


nesians. Tamasese, when dying of his wounds, issued 
a message. “My blood,” he said, “has been spilt for 
Samoa. I am proud to give it. Do not dream of 


avenging it, as it was spilt in maintaining peace.” At 
long last, a better deal may be on the way for the 
people of whom Rupert Brooke once wrote as “golden- 
limbed and flower-crowned,” living “where Beauty and 
Courtesy as flowers grow.” 


Nurse pulled Mary Jane out, and Mary Jane went 
back. The lovely muddy water rushed along. 

“T’m as dry as dry,” she cried. 

“If you don’t come out, we'll go home,” said nurse. 

Mary Jane came out; then she ran along, and in 
she went, into the water again. 

Nurse was getting cross. Mary Jane walked along 
the road and went through all the puddles she could 
find. She let nurse get a little ahead with the push 
cart, and then she jumped up and down in a puddle. 
How the drops shot out this way and that, even on to 
Mary Jane’s blue coat! It was very pleasant and 
exciting. 

By the time they got home, Mary Jane’s snow 
boots were very, very wet. She took them off, and 
held up her feet to show they were quite dry, and so 
they were. 

At supper time, Mary Jane’s father came in to see 
her. 

“Did you have a good walk?” he said 

“Yes,” said Mary Jane. “I splashed in the puddles 
and didn’t get wet.” 

“Oh, indeed! And is that all you did?” 

“No. Then I splashed in more puddles.” 

Mary Jane’s nurse said: “I saw the first bluebird 
today.” She told father where. 

“Oh!” cried Mary Jane. ‘Where, where was he? 
Why didn’t you show him to me?” 

“You were so busy in the puddles,” 

Mary Jane was nearly crying. 
a bluebird,” she said. 
I did. I did.” 

“So you did,” said father. “But if your eyes are 
on your boots in puddles, you can’t see bluebirds. 
Come on now—finish your supper.” 


said nurse. 
“I did want to see 
“TI did want to see a bluebird: 
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Words Are Tyrants 


Flint M Bissell 


T is related of Dr. Johnson, the great lexicographer, 

that one day being importuned by a garrulous and 
persistent fishwife, who was making herself a nuisance 
to him—probably by asking him to pay that little bill 
he owed her—he routed her by declaring. “Madam, 
you are a parallelopipedon.” The strangeness of the 
word, of the meaning of which she had no idea, over- 
whelmed the woman and gave the worthy word-monger 
his chance of escape. 


That woman was not the first, or last, person who 
has been fooled by a word. Most of us are, rather 
frequently, the victims of the “tyranny of words.” A 
large part of the estrangements and quarrels of life 
are due to the fact that we do not define our terms. 
Words have so many different meanings, so many dif- 
ferent words mean the same thing, and we so seldom 
know what we are saying when we use words, that 
we are perpetually misunderstanding one another. A 
country boy said to his city cousin, “My father has 
a coon shut up in the shed.” The city boy, spreading 
the interesting news made it all the more interesting 
by telling another boy, “Uncle John has a colored man 
shut up in his shed.” In language “as she is spoke” 
coon doesn’t always mean coon. A trivial instance 
of a rather serious state of affairs. 


Here is an instance less trivial. For centuries, lep- 
rosy has been one of the most fearsome words in the 
language. The leper has been an outcast, untouchable, 
most pitiable of pariahs. Yet, leprosy is one of the 
_ least communicable of the contagious diseases, and 
now it is being cured, in some cases. But public opinion 
and law require that lepers be strictly segregated, sent 
into exile from home, friends, and all they love. Such 
is the tyranny of a word. In the hope of overcoming 
the prejudice, the doctors now call it Hansen’s disease. 
But in popular parlance it is still leprosy, and in the 
popular estimation, leprosy is unspeakably dreadful, 
and the unfortunate victim must be banished from the 
haunts of men. The name is more deadly than the 
disease. 


When the scientist tells us that man is the product 
ef the evolutionary process and the operation of 
natural selection, which through long ages and many 
transformations has brought him from a blob of proto- 
plasm lying in the slime at the bottom of the pre- 
historic sea, we say, “Here’s a man who knows some- 
thing; he has dug down into the depths of truth and 
wrested nature’s secrets for us. We pay him great 
honor for his knowledge.” But when the minister 
says, “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth, and made man in his own image,” we smile 
and say, “He is just preaching. That sort of thing 
is all right for poor old Grandma, but this is the 
twentieth century.” And think we have said some- 
thing wise. Whereas both scientist and preacher may 
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be using words without any adequate idea of what they 
mean. “God” and “creation” are no more mysterious 
than “Darwin” and “evolution.” Neither of them 
has told us everything about the origin of man, be- 
cause no one knows much about it. The really wise 
man, whether he specializes in science or religion is 
very humble in his claims to knowledge, and careful 
in his use of words. Most of us do not so much use 
words as let words use us, and make more than fifty- 
seven varieties of fools of us. 


Of the countless other instances of the tyranny of 
words, one more will suffice for this article. Perhaps 


' the ugliest and most tyrannical word in common use 


just now is communism. How it is hurled about. How 
it damns anyone it hits. And how unintelligently it is 
used. “If anyone says, It is better to be friends with 
Russia, try to understand her, and co-operate with 
her, than to hate her, curse her and insist that we have 
got to fight her, he is said to be a communist. If any- 
one suggests that, even in America, democracy doesn’t 
work any too well; if one ventures to speak a word 
of sympathy for labor; or presumes to criticize the 
capitalist system, he is set down as a communist. Ever 
to profess liberal religious views is to lay oneself open 
to the same horrendous charge of being red. Several 
times recently, men of high place and large influence 
have publicly bracketed communists, atheists and 
religious liberals, as the worst of public enemies whom 
all right-minded men should hold in abhorrence. 
Liberal, Universalist, Unitarian, in the minds of many 
people, and people of presumed intelligence, these 
names are badges of infamy. 


A wag once defined language as a device to conceal 
thought. Too often it reveals lack of thought. And 
thoughtless words are capable of the deadliness of 
atomic bombs. 


When angry, count ten before you speak—and then 
talk to yourself, is good counsel. 


I want to read 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year el 
$5.50 for two years lineal 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Report of the Committee on Organization and 
Program of a Department of Education for The 
Universalist Church of America 


In January, 1946, the Central Planning Council recom- 
mended the creation of a Department of Education of 
The Universalist Church of America, and called a com- 
mittee representative of the church’s various educational 
agencies to the task of working out a plan of organization 
and program, and asked it to submit its findings to the 
1947 General Assembly for ratification. To this committee 
the Planning Council appointed Dean John M. Ratcliff, 
Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Miss Ida M. Folsom, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, Dr. Ellsworth Reamon, Mr. Raymond Hop- 
kins, and Angus MacLean, the latter to act as chairman. 
At a later date Dr. Tracy Pullman was added to the com- 
mittee. The action of the Planning Council was confirmed 
by the General Assembly at Akron. 


Every member of this committee is a person with 
heavy responsibilities and very little time to give. Sev- 
eral are pastors who, like all pastors, could not plan with 
certainty to be away from their jobs on any specific 
dates. In addition, committee members are located geo- 
graphically at various points from Portland, Maine to 
Detroit, Michigan. Two important members of the com- 
mittee were unable at any time to attend meetings and 
had to be kept in on deliberations by correspondence. 
Nevertheless, meetings were held with good representa- 
tion, some of them prolonged affairs. 

The first move of the committee was to contact lead- 
ers of the various educational agencies now at work in 
our fellowship to ascertain how they regarded the pro- 
posal of a Department of Education. These were asked 
to voice hopes raised by the project as well as any 
possible fears or apprehensions they might feel at the 
prospect, and to submit any information that might be 
useful to the committee. Along with this quest went a 
search of the work of committees that had previously 
given thought to the matter, as well as for patterns of 
organizations of educational machinery in other denom- 
inations. 


When the findings from these sources were added to 
our deliberations we were pursuaded that our proposed 
Department would have, for a time at least, to take the 
form of a federation of agencies rather than that of a 
single, closely knit unit with more centralized authority. 
The reasons for this decision were: 

1. Concern expressed by several officers of our educational 
units over the future security of present commitments and 
over maintaining and furthering high standards that might 
be jeopardized by sudden and far-reaching organizational 
changes. 

2. The danger of slowing up or halting the good work 
that is being done, as well as legal considerations, suggested 
that it would be easier to initiate a department in the form 
of a federated system at once, thus avoiding the loss of time 
that would follow upon organizational disruption. 

3. Such a system, while presenting the usual administra- 
tive problems of federated organizations, has a decided ad- 
vantage in that it is more democratic and guarantees that 
each division of the work, such as for youth or for children, 
is led and spearheaded by a group motivated and able to 
push the interests of the work it represents, and thus leaves 
less chance for neglect of any phase of our educational 
program. Even were we starting at scratch without any 
existing educational machinery the federated system would 
have had weighty arguments in its favor. 
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_ life acquires language and thought. 


4. We recognized the impossibility of foreseeing in any 
complete detail what time and experiment would call for in 
the way of organization, and assumed that what we need 
for the present and the future must be based upon and grow 
out of what we have. 

Working on the above assumption the organizational 
pattern emerged. We now present that pattern to you in 
the form of a series of recommendations accompanied by 
such annotations as seem necessary to explain and justify 
the action taken. 

I. We recommend the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation which shall discover needs and frame and direct 
programs in the following fields: 

1. The Natural Order: We are born of and into a natural 
order that has always been important to religion, and should 
be doubly important to a religion that leans so much upon 
the natural sciences. We need to understand it and abide 
by its laws, accept its restrictions and enjoy and share its 
eilts. 

2. Personal Relations: A critical area of experience 
throughout the whole of life in which the knowledge and 
agencies of control and guidance devised by religion and 
Dayenolony are indispensable. 

The Family: An area in which, if we are fortunate, | 
we hee at all ages, and in which we need guidance at all 
times. Churchmen of all religious bodies are declaring that 
home education in religion is our primary need, but no one 
produces any means ae changing the home conditions we | 
deplore. Here is an area calling loudly for consecrated research | 
and experiment. | 

4. The Community: Since every person in a democratic, 
society is under obligation to participate intelligently and | 
ethically in human lee relations a Dean of | 
Education will of necessity serve as a clearme-house for the! 
exchange of information and as an agency of social evange- 
lism, that the value of human experience may be conserved! 
and the evils of society searched out. It must needs carry | 
out this function in terms of the local community, the} 
national community, and of the world community. | 

5. The Church: a. The local church as a primary instru-} 
ment of the good hfe through which we need to seek the} 
truth and serve our fellows. 


b. Denominational fellowship and service. Education im 
denominational promotion, in the knowledge of our denom-} 
nation’s history and faith and of its significance in the} 
modern world. 

ce. The church's 
projects. 

d. Interdenominational and interreligious understanding, 
and service. 

e. The heritage of wisdom, inspiration and beauty bound} 
up in the church’s history, its liturgy and_ literature—the 
Bible and other classical records and interpretations off 


religion. 


outreach in educational and_ service 


6. Worship, personal and corporate—the art of responding 
creatively and joyously to the whole of life in terms of the 
best we know; that discipline of the spirit which is needed for 
the full use of reason and experience, and which still can serve 


us when reason can no longer prove nor science demonstrate | 

7. The area of conceptual experience in which the good 
Here are involved ethical] 
philosophical instruments of 


theological, scientific and 


thought. 
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8. Leadership Education: through which the church should 
help every member acquire some definite experience and skill 
in service. 

9. Leisure time: An area becoming increasingly important 
as a factor in character development in this age of high- 
speed economy and congested industrial life. 

10. Social Action through which the church can keep its 
people informed on the trends of events, open avenues of 
service to individuals and groups and make the total weight 
of the church felt in our society. 

In this statement of areas, which is necessarily in general 
outline form, we get a glimpse of our great and inclusive 
objectives. It shall be the duty of the Department of Edu- 
cation to plan the strategy for a fruitful invasion of these 
areas, to set up near and immediate goals that can be reached, 
to select and create the needed materials, experimentally 
determine the most effective procedures, and to allocate 
appropriate responsibilities to each of its subsidiary groups. 
It is understood, of course, that the department is created 
out of the need of the local church and is intended to serve 
the local church in making the most rewarding use of wor- 
ship, study, personal guidance, group fellowship and _ social 
service and action. Anything not done in the local church 
will not be done at all. 

A more complete analysis of the above areas will be found 
in the appendix to this report. 


Il. We further recommend that a staff be engaged to 
carry out this program, the staff workers to be assigned 
parts in programs most appropriate to their interests and 
abilities. The program envisioned will necessitate: 

1. That the staffs of the G. S. S. A., the U. Y. F. and of 
the A. U. W., function as units of this Department. This 
means merely that all subsidiary groups commit themselves 
to co-operative effort in planning, building, directing and 
implementing programs. Care should be taken not to 
identify the proposed Department merely with its central 
office and staff. 

2. That in addition the Department shall have a full 
time director of first class rating in educational ability and 
training whose duties will be: (a) To lead those delegated to 
serve with him in the further co-ordination of the educational 
work of the Universalist Church and in the creation and 
promotion of programs. (b) To give guidance, as a special 
responsibility, to the work of Leadership. Education and 
Training. 

3. That the Director of the Department be given the 
services of a full-time secretary. 

4. That an executive in the area of Adult Education be 
employed who shall serve to co-ordinate and promote educa- 
tion in this area and shall be responsible for the direction 
of social action as part of the adult education program. 


Ill. We recommend the creation of a representative 
Education Board of ten members as the policy-making 
agency of the Department of Education, members of said 
board to be selected as follows: 


1. The Director of the Department of Education shall be 
a member of the Education Board and shall serve as its 
chairman. 

2. The General Sunday School Association, The Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship, and The Association of the Uni- 
versalist Women shall be represented on the board by the 
heads of their respective executive staffs. is 

38 The director the Adult Education Division shall also 
be a member of the Board. 

4. The Universalist Church of America shall be repre- 
sented by its field worker. 

5. The Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church of 
America shall appoint four members at large on the recom- 
mendation of the Planning Council, one of whom shall be 
designated as the temporary chairman of the Education 
Board until a paid director is hired. 
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6. The member at large shall be appointed to serve for 
a term of two years beginning January Ist. To provide for 
the usual overlapping of terms two of these shall be appointed 
for a period of one year, two for a period of two years, and 
thereafter two shall be appointed annually for two year terms. 

IV. We recommend that the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education be appointed by the Executive Board 
of The Universalist Church of America on the recom- 
mendation of the Education Board. 


V. We recommend that the Education Board be em- 
powered to set up special functional committees to render 
such research, experimental and or promotional services 
as may be in the interest of the educational program of 
the church, and to discontinue such committees when 
they are no longer needed. 


It is assumed that organizations not directly tied in with 
the Department of Education which now carry on functions 
proposed for the Department of Education shall relinquish 
such functions to the Department. 

There are many problems to which this your committee 
might have given a great deal of time. We feel, however, 
that no complete blue-print of an organization or of its 
responsibilities can be given at once when such challenging 
tasks as we face and such complicated machinery are in- 
volved. We feel it would be unwise to legislate in too 
complete detail at this time. Many problems will not re- 
spond to anything a committee might recommend and an 
assembly endorse, but we feel that they will respond and 
to our joint efforts through a Department in which officers 
and staffs may discover practical procedures and_ policies. 
For example, by what means can we go beyond our present 
work with men and with women as such to a program and 
movement for adult education of far greater proportions? 
Wise direction and experiment on the part of capable leaders 
on the job will provide the answer. We regard such work 
as a primary responsibility of a Department of Education. 
We also foresee that to adequately serve our church there 
may be need of certain structural additions and modifications 
in the organization we now propose. 


Therefore, 


VI. We recommend that, if this Department of Educa- 
tion is created, its personnel be instructed to regard it as 
their privilege and duty to study their organization so 
that when and if changes are needed they may make 
recommendations to the proper authorities. 


On the question of the additional expense to the fellow- 
ship that the adoption of this entire program will involve 
we cannot be too exact, but we do feel that we owe the 
Assembly a reasonable estimate of what the promotion of 
a Department of Education means in cash terms. 


In our discussions we often exchanged words of concern 
lest we present you with a program you cannot finance. We 
always came back, however, to the view that it would be a 
greater disservice to underestimate your faith then to over- 
estimate the weight of your pocketbooks and, in addition, 
present you with something strangled at birth that could 
not hope to do what you have said you wish to have done. 
In any case we could not get around the fact that we were 
not commissioned to create a plan bounded by budgetry 
limits. We were not selected as financial wizards able to 
assay the economic potentialities of the fellowship, but as 
educators to create an instrument which you could use to 
deal adequately with your educational problems. 


There may be room available for offices in our Head- 
quarters Building. We can hardly think of the central office 
of a Department of Education being housed in rooms less 
adequate then those of other of our Headquarters services. 
We have been told, however, that room might be found. 
There may also be some furnishings available, and there 
may be savings from joint efforts in program building and 
administration. On such matters there is considerable 
uncertainty. 
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We are less at sea on such items as salaries. Estimates 
made by some persons consulted varied rather widely from 
the opinions of your committee members. We have called 
for a director fully qualified professionally as an educator, 
for a man competent as an administrator, and possessed of 
the qualities of mind and temperament that working with 
people and subsidiary organizations calls for. Such a person 
commands whatever is a top salary in our fellowship. We 
do not believe such a person can be secured for less than 
from $4,500 to $5,000. 

A salary for a competent Adult Educator director would 
take at least $3,500. 

A secretary’s salary will not be less than $1,800. 

There will be need in addition for a good deal of initial 
field work which will take not less than $1,000. There are 
also such considerable items as office equipment, board mem- 
ber meeting expenses, program planning, printing and pro- 
motion, correspondence, paper and other materials and 
services. ‘There are items, no doubt we cannot now foresee. 
It is the committee’s judgment that the additional expense 
to the fellowship will be from $12,000 to $15,000 and nearer 
to the latter than the former. 

An estimate kindly made for us by Mr. Charles Wyman 
was as low as from $7,000 to $8,000. This, however, did 
not include a salary for a director of Adult Education which, 
when added, would boost this estimate to from $10,000 to 
$11,500. This the committee, after lengthy discussions on 
prevailing prices and salaries, considered overly optimistic. 

Therefore, 

VII. We recommend that the sum of from $12,000 to 
$15,000 be set aside for the expenses of this department. 


We wish to add to this report mention of the fact that 
the committee felt itself checked and puzzled at many points 
because of the peculiarities of the total organizational struc- 
ture of our church. It does not come within our task as a 
committee to make any recommendation concerning this 
matter, and we understand some agency of review is now 
functioning, but we wish Godspeed to anyone interested in 
revision and modification of the entire organizational 
structure of our fellowship. 

Certain convictions shared by members of your committee 
which found repeated expression in our discussions deter- 
mined in large measure the recommendations we have made. 

There is first the conviction that a Department of Edu- 
cation badly staffed and inadequately financed would be a 
poor investment, perhaps a serious liability. Some things, 
like the work of a physician, have to be done well if they 
are to be more than a danger and a bill of expense. The 
work of a Department of Education is like that. We are 
greatly in need of it, but no incompetent service will meet 
the need. 

Another matter was the realization of how much will 
depend on the competence and character of the staff em- 
ployed, especially of the Director of the Department. So 
much has to be attempted administratively that is highly 
delicate and experimental, so many new educational areas are 
to be more fully explored and served, and so much has to 
be devised in the way of policy and procedure and even 
organization that we could not think of the project apart 
from personnel of the highest calibre. Whoever engineers 
this work has to build it as surely as a good pastor builds 
a church. 


The third and perhaps most important conviction was — 


that the success of the Department of Education will be 
entirely contingent upon what happens in the local church. 
Such a department as we propose cannot serve churches 
that are not conscious enough of their needs to seek help. 
We know that churches will not consciously have needs nor 
seek help for them that are not aroused to serve and teach 
the faith. All the machinery in the world will not serve us 
unless our churches set up exciting goals for themselves. We 
foresee the necessity for the director to travel amongst us to 
study us and stir us to action, but let us not assume, if we 
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value our investment, that the motivating power we need to 
display is to come from one or a half dozen field workers. 

When and if we vote for a Department of Education that 
is to have an office in Boston or elsewhere we vote also for 
more vital educational efforts at home. We vote to go home 
to promote education in every area with which the central 
office may be concerned, and with zeal and loyalty equal to 
that which we always expect from the employees of the 
church. If we should plan here to set up a Department of 
Education and then go home to sit and wait for it to save us 
from educational incompetence and spiritual lethargy we 
would be acting like a farmer who expects the Department 
of Agriculture to sow his oats and hoe his potatoes. This is 
a situation in which the real boss of the fellowship—the local 
church—has to work just as hard as the hired servant if any 
returns are to be expected from investment. 

The committee members wish to thank the Planning 
Council and the Assembly for the confidence in them the 
appointment to the task of creating a framework for a De- 
partment of Education implies. They have worked under a 
crippling shortage of time and under circumstances that made 
it difficult for them to meet. If they have in any way fallen 
short of expectations their failure cannot be laid to lack of 
sincere interest and effort. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ancus H. MacLean, Chairman 
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Priscitua SMITH 


Oaklandon, Indiana, Universalists have a new hub in their 
wheel of fortune since the parish knuckled down last spring 
and voted to establish a full-time pastorate instead of coasting 
along in a four-church circuit. Our people set out on the 
“Herculean” task of raising a budget that was a seven 
hundred and fifty per cent increase over the amount budgeted 
the previous year while in the circuit. The first drive of the 
every-member-canvass last summer netted seventy per cent 
of the pledges and now as the year has drawn to a close the 
budget funds have been raised and the majority of the original 
pledges met. The Unified Appeal which included the calls 
for help in war-stricken Holland and Hungary, went over the 
top with an increase of over one hundred per cent above the 
quota of last year. 

The Rev. Argyl Houser, released from the service as a 
Chaplain in April, 1946, accepted the Call to the church on 
June 1, 1946, and on July 18, moved with his wife and son, 
Argyl Clark, from Mendota, Illinois, into the community of 
Paradise, a part of Oaklandon. (He is believed to be the 
only pastor on record that commutes daily from Paradise!) 

Early in September Mr. Houser was formally installed, 
with the Rev. Pearl Mock, a former pastor, delivering the 
installation sermon. 

A library was established in the church as a branch of 
the State Library system in addition to the collection of books 
brought by the pastor from the ships on which he served as 
a chaplain. 

Thursday night recreation hours were enjoyed throughout 
the summer and fall, and always began with a 15-minute 
devotional in the sanctuary. Rev. Murray Gay, Rochester, 
New York, a former summer pastor, was a guest speaker 
at one of the August meetings. 

The Oaklandon Church has cherished the beauty of altar 
settings as the center and sacred part of services in the 
sanctuary since its development during the pastorates of the 
Rev. Murray Gay and Rev. David Rose. Mrs. Kyle Peters, 
altar chairman and her committee fashion the setting carefully 
into the theme of the service with lighted tapers, the open 
Bible, a lighted globe and seasonal flowers. 

_ The weekly bulletin, originally mimeographed under the 
direction of Amos Smith, Moderator, became the Voice of 
Fellowship in January, 1947, a four-page printed bulletin. It 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE SHOULD KEEP FAITH WITH OUR JAPANESE 
FRIENDS 


To rue Eprtor: 


I received the enclosed letter from Mr. Ike this morning 
and it has set my mind and emotions in a whirl. 

When I realize that Mr. Ike and his fine wife have been 
re-establishing what work they could, have cared personally 
for the property left and are tacitly assuming that they have 
our backing in their endeavors, that we mean to continue the 
expression of our liberal ideals in Japan, that we believe in 
all we have avowed faith in for so many years, I am heartsick 
at our general apathy or lack of concerted action. 

I understand that one primary objection for not sending 
a delegation of appraisal to Japan has been the feeling that 
the cost of the trip might better be applied to some specific, 
material end, that it would be useless to go without some 
money in hand to alleviate immediate misery. I tend to 
agree with this position. 

I should like to open a discussion on the possibility of our 
taking the following steps: 

Obviously the Ikes are consecrated, intelligent people 
who put their beliefs into operation in a concrete, practical 
manner. As a beginning, why could we not send the amount 
of money accruing from investments for this work each year 
to them, part in the form of salary (anything would be more 
than they are receiving now I gather), the rest to be applied 
as they best judge in the work. They may very well have 
exceedingly practical ideas on how best to proceed. They 
should certainly be worth considering. Our suggestions to them 
as to possible avenues of procedure might clarify the situa- 
tion also. I believe with all my mind and soul that we should 
keep faith with our beliefs and where we have had to with- 
draw for a time to reconsecrate ourselves to rebuilding along 
new paths. It would seem unbearable to fail such devoted 
people whom we have persuaded of the worth of lberal 
religion. I do not see how we can avoid our responsibility. 
Is there no one who feels this with me? 

~ I urge you to express your opinion in this matter especially 
if you agree with me! 
Sincerely, 
Reoina Cary Lapoint 
Elgin, Ill. 


Shigeo Ike 
The Universalist Church of Japan 
Executive Office 
12 2 Chome, Fujimicho 
Chiyodaku (Former Kojimachiku) 
Tokyo 
March 31, 1947 

Dear Regina: 

How glad you can imagine I am to hear from your people. 
The other day, I heard from June, today, I received your 
food package, which arrived in good condition. It is awfully 
nice of you to think of me, and you have sent me such a 
precious present. We have not tasted sugar for many months. 
Sweet food is very necessary for us, but it is too expensive 
to secure it. Your gift came to us just like a gospel, for Mrs. 
Ike has been feeling tired and weak those days after she has 
finished the graduation of the children of Dojin Kindergarten, 
and has been resting while it is spring holidays. Naturally, 
she has enjoyed the sweet hot drinks very much. The big 
prunes are very good too, and everything you sent 1s the 
most favorable to us. 

Thank you again for your kindness. I miss all your 
people a great deal. I feel lonesome after your Dady and 
Mama have gone, for all your family were very nice to me. 
You must be a nice lady now. I can see you still like reading. 
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Do you remember you were enjoying reading sitting behind 
your mama in the evenings, while your sisters were gone out 
in the Mission House at Higashinakamo. 

Mr. Shidara resigned and went to Magano prefecture in 
1945. While there he lived in the Mission House and looked 
after the property. After he resigned, there was no one to 
look after the house, so I moved into the house on the 31st 
of March, 1945. On the 13th day of that month, the house 
and the church were burned to ashes. I lost almost every- 
thing in the fire. Blackmer House and Kindergarten build- 
ings at Koishikawa were taken down by the government 
order. We have lost the houses except this kindergarten 
building. We came here last May and opened the kinder- 
garten last September. I made this place the temporary 
executive office of the Universalist Church. We have asked 
Harry to come over and help us in conjunction with re-estab- 
lishment of Blackmer House and others. I hope it will come 
out. We are planning to reconstruct the church at Higashina- 
kano soon with another independent church. This is very 
hopeful. 

How about Juckea and Maude? I like to know about 
them. Please give my best regards to them when you see 
them. I wonder if Fritz is in England or in America. 

Please write me about your family and kindly convey my 
best wishes to Mr. Lapoint. 

I'll write you again when I have any news about our 
work here. 

With lots of love to you and your family. 

Sincerely yours, 
Suicro Ike 


McGINNESS RIGHT 


To rue Eprror: 

I have just read The Universalist Crisis by Mason Mc- 
Guinness in your June 7 issue of Tm Curist1An Leaner. It is 
a fine sermon and it is my prayer that it will stimulate all 
Universalists to greater efforts for their national movement. 

If he had substituted the word, Liberal,—denoting both 
the Universalist Church, and its sister movement, the 
Unitarian—it would still carry its dynamic message and find 
application to more people. Nonetheless, it is a stirring 
message, and it is to be hoped that his closing words will 
“ring a bell” in the hearts of all who love peace. 

Howarp F. Smita, Jr. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


McGINNESS WRONG 
To rue Epitror: 


Re, the June 7, 1947 issue of the Lmaprr, page 247, the 
next to the last paragraph on that page, the last sentence of 
that paragraph, “that the trinitarian doxology doesn’t belong 
in a Universalist worship service,” by Mason F. McGinness. 

Mr. McGinness is a forceful and interesting and instruc- 
tive writer. But tell me, please, who gave him the authority 
(or anyone else for that matter) to put the Universalist 
Church on record in that wise? 

Unitarianism may be the conviction of the majority of 
Universalists, of all Universalists so far as I know, but until 
an authoritative position is taken by a competent number of 
Universalists; then any statement such as the above is incom- 
petent, irresponsible and divisive, which is contrary to the 
historic genius and purpose of this church. 

Grorcr H. Wetcu 
Middleton, New York 


Editor’s Note: Mr. McGuinness did not put Mr. Welch or 
the rest of us “on record.” He expressed his opinion of the 
matter. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SHOULD BE PUBLISHED IN ADVANCE 
OF SESSION 
To THe Epiror: 

I am given to understand that the various committees 
appointed to prepare recommendations for the coming Gen- 
eral Assembly will submit their reports in written form, well 
before the actual convening of the Assembly. If this is done, 
it will be a real accomplishment. How delegates can be 
expected to represent their churches at an assembly, when 
the churches have never seen the proposals that are to be 
voted on, is more than I can fathom. We have had, in the 
past, a long series of last minute proposals, sometimes not 
even written until a few minutes before being introduced on 
the floor. It is no wonder that churches back home do not 
feel committed to obligations voted by convention delegates. 
The fact is, the churches back home have never been edu- 
cated to consider convention business. They have had few 
opportunities to give proposals a democratic “once-over,”’ 
and then express an opinion that the delegates might be 
guided by. 

If recommendations are formulated forty-five days before 
convention time, and if local churches take pains to discuss 
the major items, our delegates ought to be about the best 
informed delegates who ever participated in a General 
Assembly. 

Unless we have this spread of information, this sharing 
of intentions, we inevitably become a church run by a small 
inner group who take responsibility and make decisions, 
simply because nobody else is properly prepared to do so. 


Canton, New York Max A. Kapp 


WITHDRAWN OR DEFEATED 


To rae Epiror: 

The proposed amendment to the By-laws referred to in 
the Call for the session of the General Assembly should be 
withdrawn. 

In the first place, a material change has been made in it 
since the Convention adjourned by substituting the word 
“faith” for the word “principles.” This would throw it out 
on a point of order although I do not propose to make one. 
It might better be settled now. 

The word “faith” was deliberately chosen for the liberty 
clause attached to the Washington statement of 1935 to meet 
the objections now being raised. Jt is a word that means 
something deeper than any words. After saying officially, 
“neither this nor any other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test,” do we want to strike out the words, “provided 
that the faith thus stated be professed,” and advertise to the 
world that The Universalist Church of America is so liberal 
that it does not believe in the most fundamental kind of a 
religious faith. 

If this is the emergent Universalism that we are hearing 
about, it is emerging into a very dark night. 

Washington, D. C. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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now has a circulation of over six hundred and extends into 
well over thirty states. 

Early in September a complete prospectus of Church 
School work was prepared and distributed by the Educational 
Department under the direction of Paul E. Hamilton. The 
Adult Church School, ably led by Dr. Otto Hamilton, has 
as its partner the Junior Church School which meets in the 
Junior Chapel for Opening Worship. The Chapel, fashioned 
from one end of the church stage by the addition of partitions 
and the closing of an unused stairway, boasts its own stained 
glass windows, pews, altar and small Estey folding organ. 
The children, under my drection as Junior Superintendent, 
are taught to choose songs from familiar material; tell and 
dramatize stories; sing in small choir groups; honor birthdays 
as well as newcomers. 

The Men’s Club was reorganized last fall at a dinner for 
over one hundred men served by the boys of the parish. 
Several projects have been realized as an outgrowth of this 
group including the project of a hospital for the community; 
a mass meeting and permanent committee appointed to 
make a detailed study of existing institutions of this kind. 


The Men’s Club under the direction of Walter McCord 
and Ernest Newhouse, sponsored and hired help to serve 
Sunday dinners at cost, following the services of Palm Sunday, 
Easter and Mother’s Day, enabling many out-of-town Uni- 
versalists and friends to attend. (Among the towns repre- 
sented at these services were: Indianapolis; Anderson; 
Muncie; Pendleton; Fortville; MceCordsville; Cloverdale; 
Manchester; Cunot; Fincastle; Galveston, Acton; Lawrence; 
Fort Harrison and Mendota, Illinois.) 


The Men’s Club also launched the project of modernizing 
the church building by the addition of rest-rooms, a driven 
well, and water piped to the kitchen. The church Easter 
offering was earmarked for the financing of this project which, 
to date, is almost completed. 

Members of the Ladies’ Aid Society who have carried a 
large share of the church debts throughout the years, did 
their part again this year by slicing off another substantial 
portion of the debt incurred through two disastrous fires 
which destroyed the building m 1920 and 1924. 


The Loyalty Guild, organized in 1934 by the Rev. Pearl 
Mock, as a women’s evening group, has been sponsoring many 
worthwhile local and national projects and, in April, 1947, 
officially became the Guild Association of Universalist Women 
for closer co-operation with the national organization. 

The outreach of the local church and minister in the 
state has been tremendous throughout the year. Cunot 
Church, dormant and unkept for many years has been re- 
paired and reopened for several services. Fincastle Universal- 
ist federated with the Christian Church has doubled its 
Sunday School attendance since Oaklandon representatives 
and their minister have helped out with occasional Sunday 
night services. Recently Mr. Houser dedicated a new 
communion set in memory of a deceased member at Fin- 
castle. Galveston Church recently sponsored a Sunday 
evening mass meeting with Mr. Houser speaking and with 
music provided by Oaklandon. Manchester Church, a 
century-old church near the Ohio River, has also sponsored 
several Sunday evening services with Mr. Houser speaking, 
not to mention the lovely wedding ceremony of Dellas Ross, 
President of the Indiana Convention, solemnized on Easter 
Sunday afternoon. 


Truly the past year has been worthwhile for the Oaklan- 
don Church and the state of Indiana as well. Scores of 
scattered Universalists that had been lost to the denomination 


for ‘many years have been reached through letters and the 
weekly visits of the Voice. 
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The Church Across The Street. By 
Reginald D. Manwell and Sophia 
Lyon Fahs. 255 pp. Boston: The Bea- 
con Press. $2.50 


Upon what Scripture does the Roman 
Catholic church base its belief in papal 
authority? What do the Mormons mean 
by “celestial marriage?” Why have the 
most famous of modern heresy trials 
taken place within the Presbyterian 
church? Here is a book that answers 
these questions and hundreds of others 
(questions which have probably dozed 
in your mind for years) in a charming, 
straightforward, unbiased way. They 
are jes tome you would probably hesi- 
tate to ask even your best friends among 
other denominational groups, and ques- 
tions to which it is doubtful if you would 
receive such clear, concise answers it 
you did. The volume is a sincere 
attempt to picture the heart, root and 
branches of the church that may stand 
just across the street or around the 
corner from you, a church you may 
never have entered and that may be just 
as foreign to you as the church of your 
own choice may be to your neighbor. 


Followmg an opening chapter which 
presents, briefly, the old, unadorned and 
undivided “Story of Salvation,” the 
authors take up, one by one, twelve 
different religious groups and the in- 
terpretation each has come to give the 
story through the centuries. Recognizing 
the impossibility of picturing completely 
the modern religious world (which 
admits of two hundred and _ fifty-six 
different denominations within the Prot- 
estant folds alone!) they have chosen 
these representative twelve hesitantly 
and apologetically. Some of the best 
known Protestant sects, the Roman 
Catholics, and the Jewish are included, 
as are three smaller, “but significant,” 
groups: the Friends, Unitarians, and 
Universalists. 

The story of each is skillfully drama- 
tized around a ploneer, a courageous 
dreamer, who played an important role 
in the founding of his church. Thomas 
Cranmer, John Bunyan, Ignatius Loyola, 
Hosea Ballou, Joseph Smith, Mary 
Baker Eddy, Martin Luther, Michael 
Servetus. Names which may formerly 
have held a stiffness for us come warmly 
to life in the burning heat of these 
prophets’ dreams and thee daring. The 
pace is swift, engaging, vivid. 


Each account is well-rounded, al- 
though necessarily not detailed, and the 
puto, with admirable foresight, have 
managed to answer exactly the questions 
that come pressing in upon the reader. 
The stories are supplemented with perti- 
nent facts about each group’s present 
activities and beliefs; and well-chosen 
photographs, as well as reproductions of 
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great paintings, add to the handsome- 
ness of the volume. 

Whether readers will perceive similari- 
ties that may draw them together, or 
differences that may startle them into 
even more encamped denominationalism, 
is a question, of course, although the 
latter seems unlikely in view of the 
deep, unprejudiced respect with which 
all groups are treated. Whatever the 
cumulative reaction, each individual who 
reads the book will finally lay it down 
with aroused interest and a clearer 
mental framework upon which to hang 
his own future discoveries and impres- 
sions. 

As an inevitable and rich by-product, 
the reader emerges better able to see 
his own church’s relative position, both 
in history and in the modern scheme of 
things religious. He acquires perspec- 
tive, and, perhaps, tolerance. 

Anne West 


The Pastor and the Children, Mildred 
Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 


Here is a book which ministers will 
welcome. Frankly admitting that the 
average church cannot have a director of 
religious education, the authors point 
out that church schools are here to stay, 
that. the only hope of having them well 
looked after is for them to be looked 
after by the minister. Although many 
ministers are not competent educational 
experts, there is a remedy: ministers, 
and especially theological students, can 
get the needed courses in education, and 
read the books on the subject. Still 
more important, they can find in the 
church itself a laboratory where experi- 
ments may be made, experience can be 
had, and the art of co-operative leader- 
ship learned through the supervision of 
the whole educational program. 

Through reports of theological stu- 
dents at work in religious education in 
Mrs. Eakin’s classes, the reader gains 
insight into some of the personality fac- 
tors involved. Some students have to 
begin from scratch, and learn how to talk 
with children naturally. Others gain 
the technique of influencing growth 
through guided activities, definitely 
planned to accomplish certain objectives. 

That the minister of a church should 
assume responsibility for the church 
school, heading up the untrained lay 
leaders, is the thesis of this book. 

The book is practical, full of concrete 
suggestions and incidents from actual 
experience. A brief reading list is in- 
cluded. 
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Livingstone’s Last Journey. Reginald 
Coupland. The Macmillan Company. 


On the 24th of March, 1866, the fa- 


mous missionary explorer, David Living- 
stone, landed on the shore of East Africa 
near the mouth of the River Rovuma. 
A few days later, with a personally re- 
cruited company of Indians and Africans 
and all the paraphanalia deemed nec- 
essary, he began his march into the 
interior. This time, he was determined 
to find the sources of the Nile. It was 
his last journey. For five years, he was 
not seen by any man of his own race; 
then Stanley sought him out and _ re- 
mained with him for some weeks. From 
that same Stanley, many of us have 
learned all we have known of Living- 
stone. Now, Sir Reginald Coupland in- 
forms us much about both those re- 
markable men. 


We may ask, “What caused Living- 
stone to go through all the privations 
of African exploration? Was he thirsty 
for fame?” 

“In a way, yes,’ says Sir Reginald. 
“He desired to appear before the world 
with all the prestige of a discoverer, 
but back of that was a greater purpose. 
He wanted to rouse the white peoples to 
make an end of the slave trade.” 


For him, in this life, that dream did 
not come true. That journey into the 
interior was a series of profound disap- 
pointments, appalling disasters, the 
ereatest of them the loss of his much 
needed medicines. His men deserted 
him, some returning to Zanzibar with 
the fabricated story of his death. For 
months at a time, he was tied to one 
place, unable to advance through rains 
or in the midst of warring tribes. Lack 
of medicine gave dysentery an oppor- 
tunity to possess him. In order to pro- 
ceed at all, he was forced to depend 
upon Arab slaving parties. 

Thus, when in 1871, he was stranded 
at Ujiyi, bereft of supplies, he heard 
the firmg of muskets amid great com- 
motion, and the faithful Susi ran to him 
with news of a great caravan, Living- 
stone was the grateful recipient of 
Stanley’s gifts. The two men, so unlike 
in temperament, were soon fast friends. 
It mattered not to Livingstone that 
Stanley was the enterprising journalist 
of the New York Herald, that he had 
left Paris with several assignments in 
addition to the finding of Livingstone; 
he had arrived in the hour of greatest 
need. 

What Stanley had to 
wards is a distressing story. Because he 
had personally conveyed supplies to 
Livingstone, he censured Kirk at Zanzi- 
bar for his failure to do the same. Kirk’s 
friends knew the true situation, realized 
that any loss: of prestige suffered by the 
British Consul General would ‘be joyous 
news to the slave traders. They de- 
fended Kirk, and succeeded in making 
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report after- 


Livingstone understand to the extent 
of writing Kirk a conciliatory letter. 
And, in later editions of, How I Found 
Livingstone, Stanley deleted his cutting 
remarks concerning Kirk. 

A few months after Stanley’s depar- 
ture, Livingstone died. He had become 
partly convinced that the Lualaba might 
be the Congo rather than the Nile. His 
body was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The heroic man of God had not achieved 
his ambition, his purpose, but he has 
become to all men an inspiring example 
of the power by which a single, lonely 
man can stir the world. For Living- 
stone had set in procession the events 
which led to the abolition of the slave 
trade a few years after his death. 

No man was more aptly named: 
Living Stone. 

Donatp B. F. Hoyt 


“There Was A Time,” by Taylor Cald- 
well. $3.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Taylor Caldwell, one of our most pro- 
lific writers has written a new book called 
“There Was A Time.’ As her previous 
books have been very popular, probably 
this one will have a wide reading, but 
her followers will be surprised to find it a 
very different type of book from her 
others. Gone are the large family trees 
of her Dynasty of Death and gone is the 
involved melodrama for which she is 
noted. Perhaps Mrs. Caldwell has decid- 
ed to show the critics that she can pro- 
duce a really thoughtful piece of work. 
In fact, at times it becomes ponderous, 
due perhaps, to the author’s seeming 
lack of a sense of humor. 


There Was A Time is the story of 
Frank Clair beginning with his baby- 
hood and little boyhood in England and 
carrying him on through his family’s 
emigration to America, to Bison, New 
York, which is a thinly disguised city 
of Buffalo. 

The plot is simple concerned only with 
Frank’s life; his growth, physical mental 
and moral. There is no love story as 
such, the plot depending entirely on the 
conflict within the boy. Fear of poverty 
is the greatest influence in his life be- 
cause it is that fear which sends his 
father to this country to get enough 
money to go back to England and live 
comfortably. He never does go back but 
becomes worse than a money grubber, so 
that his wife has nothing and Frank has 
to go to school dressed in outlandish 
clothes. 


There are characters along the way of 
life who are worth while and fine and 
we wish the author could have done 


more with them instead of dropping - 


them by the wayside; the school teacher, 
Emily Jones, who taught the boy the 
beauty of sunset and told him never to 
forget that some day he was to be a 
great writer; the Irish druggist who em- 
ployed Frank’s father and tried to help 
the family; the interesting boarders at 
Miss Woods’ select boarding house, and 
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especially Miss Woods herself; the Mor- 
mon brothers Frank met in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. 

If the large wealthy families and tur- 
bulent melodramatic love stories have 
been omitted from Mrs. Caldwell’s new 
book, emotional scenes have not been. 
Her main character, Frank, seethes with 
hatred and fury and fiercely lives his 
life in the mist of egotistical preoccupa- 
tion. It is only at the very end that 
this mist is blown away from Frank when 
he falls in love and thinks of someone 
else instead of himself. 

In places, Fhere Was A Time rises to 
great heights for the reader, even though 
Frank doesn’t seem to be affected at all 
by the good lives around him. There are 
scenes which are very well done in which 
the theme of brotherhood and the folly 
vf prejudice are driven home with a 
punch, and there are scenes which make 
us realize anew the many shameful 
things which take place in this free land. 

Rosertinge Howe Rice 


Veen Days. A Book for Boys and Girls. 
By Frances Bruce Strain. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. $2.75. 


Mrs. Strain, a wise and _ friendly 
counsellor of youth, in this book Teen 
Days, tells the  thirteen-to-sixteens 
what they want to know in a straight- 
forward, direct fashion. She tells them 
about teen-age physiology, and the 
psychology of sex, about hygiene, about 
dress, about dating. She tells them 
about the world and their part in it. 
First jobs, allowances, home chores, 
keeping parents happy, home entertain- 
ment, and closes with a look into the 
future at the coming attractions of love 
and marriage. 

The first aim of the book is to allay 
the frequent fears and uncertainties 
which fill boys and girls during their 
maturing years. Nature gives boys and 
girls about twenty years in which to 
grow up. <A dozen or more of these 
are spent under direction of parents and 


teachers. Then, comes a period when 
childhood ends—the period of ado- 
lescence. It is a period of reconstruc- 


tion and very difficult for the young 
person unless he understands it. ‘This 
book helps the adolescent boy and girl 
understand the changes they are going 
through and gives them confidence. 

The second aim is the furtherance of 
democracy in a nation becoming in- 
creasingly rich in the heritage of many 
lands as their citizens come to our 
country. Children mingle and learn 
from each other; many times their 
parents do not. 

This book deals with the differences 
between parents and children, especial- 
ly those relating to social and sexual 
ethics. To some parents, dates are not 
“dates,” they are suitors. Mrs. Strain 
attempts to interpret to young people 
and their parents the changes that are 
taking place. 

Such chapters as: The Physical Self, 
The Reproductive Self (Boys), The 
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Reproductive Self (Girls), Babies im 
the Making, Off to Work We Go, Off 
to Play We Go, One I Love, Two I 
Love, and The Next Step Ahead, indi- 
cate the way this book moves on 
through the adolescent years, facing 
facts, answering questions, and prepar- 
ing the way for sound maturity. 

In all years of life, none are so full 
of adventure, excitement, fun, chal- 
lenge, opportunity, zest for doing as the 
years before the twenties. To make 
the most of these years, anxieties, fears, 
superstitions, mis-informations must be 
cleared away. Confidence and under- 
standing must take their places. Teen 
days should be happy, fruitful, expand- 
ing days. They will, if knowing the 
laws of life and growth, boys and girls 
are free to follow them unhindered to 
their highest goal. 

This is a book which all parents of 
teen-agers and all workers with this age 
should read. But most of all it should 
be on the book shelf of the teen age 
person himself. 

Auice M. Harrison 


Lyman Pierson Powell, Pathfinder in 
Education and Religion, by Charles 
S. Macfarland, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. $3.75. 


Lyman Powell was the rector of Epis- 
copal churches in Ambler and Lans- 
downe, Pa., Northampton, Mass., and 
New York City. Some twenty years of 
a half century of work were spent in 
the pastorate. In ‘other years he was 
teaching or lecturing. For five years he 
was president of Hobart College. Doctor 
Macfarland, secretary emeritus of the 
Federal Council, was his near neighbor, 
companion and devoted friend. He 
writes con amore of an energetic, en- 
thusiastic, unselfish liberal minded per- 
sonality defending him warmly for his 
right-about-face on the subject of Chris- 
tian Science and picturing him as a 
pioneer in educational reform. 

In 1907, Dr. Powell published Chris- 
tran Science, The Faith and Its Founder, 
a work which pointed out the weaknesses 
in the philosophy of Christian Science. 
In 1930, he published Mary Baker Eddy, 
A Life Size Portrait which placed Mrs. 
Eddy among the greatest women of all 
time. 

Dr. Macfarland quotes freely from 
The Human Touch, an autobiography by 
Dr. Powell and adds The Saga of a 
Pastor's Wife, a chapter in which Mrs. 
Powell reveals the qualities which made 
her such a brilliant success and such a 
power for good. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, long editor of the 
Review of Reviews, writes an interesting 
twelve page “Introduction.” Dr. Shaw 
was a lecturer at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity when Lyman Powell, Newton D. 
Baker, John Finley, Frederick C. Howe 
and Edward A. Ross were among his 
best students and Woodrow Wilson was 
a brilliant faculty member. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


FLAG DAY AT THE 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Overcast skies and frequent showers 
failed to dampen the enthusiasm of over 
one hundred Universalists and_ their 
friends who traveled to North Oxford 
Massachusetts, on Flag Day, June 14, 
1947, to honor that famous Universalist 
woman, Clara Barton, and to learn more 
about the project carried on there in her 
name. 


The program of the morning opened 
at eleven o'clock with Mrs. Cyrus F. 
Springall, Chairman of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee, presiding. The 
Invocation was given by the Rev. Hope 
Hilton of Attleboro, Massachusetts, asso- 
ciate minister of the Murray Universalist 
Church of that city. Greetings from 
The Association of Universalist Women 
were brought by Bernice F. Cunning- 
ham, Financial Secretary. Nancy 
Trickey, soprano, and Lester Moore, 
pianist, delighted with two solos. Dr. 
Elhott P. Joslin, of the George F. 
Baker Clinic of the New England 
Deaconess Hospital of Boston, and Mrs. 
Edward W. Sherman, Jr., the Camp 
Director, conducted an informative ques- 
tion and answer period on “New De- 
velopments in the Study of Diabetes, 
and the 1947 Clara Barton Camp.” Dr. 
Joslin stated that the recent Oxford 
Survey on diabetes, the results of which 
will mean a great deal to medical men, 
was possible largely because the Clara 
Barton Camp in the Town had given the 
residents an understanding of diabetes, 
and a willingness to co-operate. He 
gave high praise to the Universalists for 
the outstanding manner in which they 
had conducted the Camp for the past 
fifteen years, and stated that the confi- 
dence which medical specialists in dia- 
betes have in the Universalists is well 
expressed in their recent request that 
The Association of Universalist Women 
undertake the management of a Camp 
for Diabetic Boys, beginning in 1948. 
(Further details given on this page.) 
The Benediction was pronounced by 
Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Picnic luncheons were enjoyed in the 
Administration Building and in the Barn, 
with coffee and ice cream served by the 
ladies of All Souls Universalist Church of 
Worcester. The sales tables, under the 
chairmanship of Clara A. Adams, bounti- 
fully supplied by Universalist women 
from all parts of the United States, 
brought in the satisfying sum of two 
hundred. and_ seventy-seven dollars. 
Hostesses explained about the camp 
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buildings, and the guests enjoyed seeing 
the many new Barton heirlooms in the 
birthplace, which have been given so 
generously this year by Clara Barton’s 
grandnieces and nephews. 

The sun shone brightly at four o’clock 
as the last guests were leaving, revealing 
a beautiful camp site with buildings 
gleaming in their new coats of paint, 
and many new flower beds planted by 
Mrs. Harris Rice of Millbury. All is in 
readiness for the forty-six diabetic girls 
who will be singing, dancing and playing 
there on June 30. 


A NEW CAMP FOR DIABETIC 
BOYS PROPOSED 


Fifteen years ago, notice went through- 
out the denomination that arrangements 
had been made between The Association 
of Universalist Women and Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin and his associates at the George F. 
Baker Clinic of the New England Dea- 
coness Hospital in Boston to establish 
a camp for diabetic girls at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Memorial, the Associa- 
tion to be responsible for the housing, 
housekeeping, feeding, counselors, and 
the general management; Dr. Joslin and 
his staff to be responsible for the selec- 
tion of the diabetics, the medical staff, 
insulin and all medication, health super- 
vision and the like. This joint enterprise 
has proved so effective and satisfying 
that the support from Universalist 
women and The Diabetic Fund has 
made possible the expanding program 
which now assures an annual summer 
camping experience for one hundred and 
twenty diabetic girls, combining an edu- 
cation in personal health with a normal 
summer vacation. 

There has long been a need felt for a 
similar camp for diabetic boys. It has 
been the hope of Universalists that the 
time would come when they might reach 
out and offer this particular service, but 
it is a specific service which no one group 
could possibly do without the medical 
backing and personnel, and even with 
such backing, it is something which must 
be made a major project and gone into 
with the same devotion on the part of a 
specialized committee as was the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Camp for Diabetic 
Girls fifteen years ago. 

This spring, much to the joy of the 
Executive Board of The Association of 
Universalist Women and the State Presi- 
dents’ Council, at which time the 


proposition was disclosed, The Associa- 


tion of Universalist Women was ap- 
proached by the Advisory Council of The 
Diabetic Fund to ascertain whether the 
Association would look with favor upon 


a second proposition to administer a 
camp for diabetic boys at a point near 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial. 
The proposition merely asked for 
similar administrative plans and_ tech- 
niques as those used at the Birthplace, 
The Diabetic Fund to be drawn upon for 
the purchase of land, erection of build- 
ings, digging of well, and a laboratory 
adequate for both Camps, then the same 
division of labor as is now used in the 
management of the present Camp. 


This proposition comes as an unmis- 
takable compliment to the part Uni- 
versalist women have played in the 
development of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Camp. To be offered an oppor- 
tunity to serve in a second venture 
must mean that the first venture has 
stood the test of the years and shows 
Universalist churchwomen as loyal, de- 
pendable supporters, of a kind of work 
about which there can be no indifferent 
service. It must measure up, or give 
up. We should be happy that The 
Association of Universalist Women has 
apparently measured up. 

The new proposition, with details 
and plans will be presented at the 
biennial session of the coming Conven- 
tion at St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, New York, in September to be 
voted upon by the constituency. This 
advance word is being given that all 
may be thinking about the increased 
responsibility and attend the business 
session, or instruct those attending, 
with a definite vote in mind. 

This is one of the finest expressions 
of appreciation the work of Universalist 
women could have been given. Let us 
match it with an overwhelming enthusi- 
asm to branch out into wider and yet 
wider circles. I should like to cast 


the first vote—a joyful Yes. 
I. M. F. 


A SUMMER OUTING 


Open House will be observed at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp at North 
Oxford, Massachusetts, on Sunday 
afternoon, August 10, at 2:30 P. M. 

Visitors are urged to attend the 

morning service of worship in the his- 
toric Oxford Church—the oldest Uni- 
yversalist Church (standing) in America 
—at 11 o'clock, and to bring their 
picnic luncheons to the Birthplace at 
noon. 
In the afternoon there will be an 
opportunity to visit the Sales Tables, 
the Birthplace and other buildings on 
the grounds. A program will be pre- 
sented by the campers. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Last Year’s 
Faculty at 
Ferry Beach 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Ferry Beach, Maine 


July 26- Aug. 2, 1947 


DEAN: REV. FENWICK L. LEAVITT 


MORNING 
Chapel 


Universalism 


“The Faith of a Universalist” 
Class Period 1. Some Glimpses of Jesus 
2. Social Implications of 


Mr. Leavitt 
Rev. Raymond J. Baughan 


Rey. John E. Wood 


Study Period and Demonstration Classes 
Miss Lydia Titus,, Rev. Hope Hilton 


Class Period 1. 


Education 


4. Teaching Young Children 


LATE 
AFTERNOON 


Universalist Emphasis in Teaching Mrs. Mary S. Scott 
Youth Work in the Church 
Viswal Aids in Religious 


Miss Alice M. Harrison 


Miss Muriel Carlson 
Miss Harriet Stevens 


Workshops in Curriculum, Visual 


Aids, Superintendent’s Problems, Faculty Leaders 


Creative Arts. 


EVENING Youth Group: 


A Working Philosophy 


Adult Group: 


Personal Enrichment 


Miss Julia Secammon 


Mr. Leavitt 


Mr. Baughan 


Sn ei 


SUNDAY, JULY 27 
AT FERRY BEACH 


There may be some who are unable to 
spend the full week at the institute, who 
could spend Sunday, July 27, and share 
in the day’s program. Those desiring 
accommodations should make advance 
reservations with the Secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, Rev. 
Walter E. Kellison (address The Quillen, 
Saco, Me.) . 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, will be the preacher at the 
service in the grove at eleven o'clock, 
and the dean, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt 
will conduct the service. Members of 
the institute will form a choir under the 
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direction of Earle Dolphin. The after- 
noon will be free for enjoying the out-of- 
doors with a possible conference in the 
grove. 

At 7 P. M. the Youth Group will meet 
with Dean Leavitt for the first session 
on, “A Working Philosophy,” while the 
adults will gather for their opening 
conference with Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan considering, “Personal Enrich- 
ment.” This will be followed by the 
Denominational Lecture, kodachrome 
slides showing Universalist churches all 
over the country, to be given by A. 
Edwin Grimes, General Field Worker for 
The Universalist Church of America. 
The day will end with the Friendship 
Circle on the beach. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


Classes have been planned for chil- 
dren whose parents are attending the 
institute. They will be held from 9:12- 
9:20 each morning. Nursery and kinder- 
garten children will be meeting with 
Lydia Titus, of Wheaton College, in 
Claflin Cottage, which has been equip- 
ped with blocks, a slide, swing, games 
and books. The primary group, under 
the direction of Marjorie Worcester of 
Barre, Vermont, will meet on the porch 
of the Woodland Cottage, while the 
juniors will meet in the living room at 
Woodland, with Rev. Hope Hilton. Both 
these groups will have access also to the 
new workshop in Woodland garage. 
During study hour, students desiring 
to observe the classes may do so by spe- 
cial arrangement with the instructors. 


PERSONAL ENRICHMENT 


During each Religious Education In- 
stitute a course for the personal enrich- 
ment of the teacher has been offered. 
This year the course will be led by Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan, author of the 
book Undiscovered Country, which has 
brought such a wealth of inspiration to 
those who have been reading it day by 
day. Mr. Baughan has planned to cover 
these themes: 

Sunday: Discovermg a God You Can- 
not Get Away From. 

Monday: The Use of Devotional Lit- 
erature. 

Tuesday: The Technique of Prayer. 

Wednesday: The Religious Values in 


Poetry. 

Thursday: The Religious Values in 
Art. 
COMMENCEMENT 

On Friday evening, August 1, Re- 
ligious Education Institute will be 


brought to a close when Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone, editor of THr Curist1an Leaprer 
and Chairman of the Universalist Service 
Committee, will be the Commencement 
speaker. At this time, the Dean will 
present certificates of progress and rec- 
ognition cards to all students satisfac- 
torily completing the work in the various 
courses. 


NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTE 


The following courses in Religious 
Education will be offered at Oak Point, 
July 21-28: 

Curriculum Planning, Instructor: Mrs. 
deny (. Carrmoross;, Whines, IN, YY 
Teaching in Kindergarten and Primary 


Department, Instructor: Mrs. Ralph 
C. Harwood, Skaneatles, N. Y. 


The Old Testament, Ynstructor: 
Hllis E. Pierce, Urbana, II. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Commencement at Jordan Neighborhood 


House 


Robert Emerson Davis 


Picture for yourself. a church in which 
every seat is filled and the back of the 
church, jammed with people standing. 


It is a good picture, isn’t it? Especially 
if you are a minister. And a rather novel 
one, too. But that was the way it was 
in Suffolk, Virginia, at the graduation 
exercises of Jordan Neighborhood House 
on one of the hottest nights in the his- 
tory of the city. 

Mrs. Ezra Wood, Alice Harrison, Mrs. 
Davis and myself had been told to be 
in our seats by 6:45 on the evening of 
May 25. We arrived at that time and 
found the church full of people waiting 
expectantly for the program to begin, 
As a minister, I let my eyes wander 
over the congregation and feast upon 
the sight of a packed church. It was a 
ereat luxury. 

At 7 o’clock, the program began. I 
won't attempt to go into detail. The 
program moved rapidly. There were 
recitations, group singing, duets and 
solos. All of them were good. It would 
be impossible to single out any one of 
them for commendation above the rest. 
They all deserved commendation. 

There were two things that stand out 
in my memory. One was the way the 
children seemed to love their teachers. 
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That is one thing that even a stranger 
could sense immediately. 


Another thing that impressed me was 
the way that they participated in the 
program. How they could sing! How 
well they did their parts! Unquestion- 
ably there had been a lot of work in 
preparation. 

There were twenty-six graduates. 
Certificates were presented by the Rev. 
Robert Emerson Davis of Rocky Mount, 
N.C. There was a short talk by Mrs. 
Ezra Wood of New Haven, Conn., chair- 
man of the Suffolk Committee. At the 
conclusion of the program, the gradu- 
ates, looking very dignified in their caps 
and graduation dresses marched out. 

I returned to the hotel feeling that I 
had had a genuinely religious experience. 
No one. I am convinced, could have 
witnessed these graduation exercises 
without becoming an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of our Jordan Neighborhood 
House. 


ANNOUNCING BETH RODEHAVER 
Born, June 11, in Rochester Highland 

Hospital, Beth Rodehaver, weight nine 

pounds, twelve ounces, daughter of Dr. 


and Mrs. Myles W. Rodehaver. 


DR. HERSEY ACTIVE FROM 
BOSTON TO SEATTLE 

Dr. Harry Adams Hersey, of Danbury, 
Connecticut, called at the Leaner office, 
June 10, and stated that he was reading 
the final proofs of his, “History of Music 
in Tufts College,” a volume of four 
hundred pages, now in process of publica- 
tion. He stated that Universalist minis- 
ters, from the very beginning of the 
college, have had an exceptionally promi- 
nent part in the college musical organiza- 
tions; enough so to warrant a special 
article concerning them to be published 
in the Leaprr. While in Boston, Dr. 
Hersey attended the exercises of Com- 
mencement week at Tufts and, on Sun- 
day, Commencement Day, June 15, 
“came to the end of a perfect day” by 
uniting in marriage, in the Crane chapel, 
at the college, Albert Wesley Barthelmes, 
Ji., and Lona Audrey Towsley. 

Doctor Hersey will leave Seattle, 
Washington, on or about July 10, for an 
extended bicycle tour southerly along the 
Pacific coast, with maximum daily 
schedules of “not more than sixty miles.” 


UNITED SUMMER SERVICES, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The united services of The Unitarian 
Church of Germantown, The First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, The 
Universalist Church of the Messiah and 
The Universalist Church of the Restora- 
tion, will be held in The Universalist 
Church of the Restoration Sunday morn- 
ings in August and the first Sunday in 
September. Services will be held at 
eleven, Sunday mornings. The address 
of the Chureh of the Restoration is 
Stenton Avenue at Gorgas Lane. 

Preachers will be as follows: 

August 3, The Reverend Harvey Swan- 
son, The Church of Our Father (Uni- 
tarian) , Lancaster, Pa. 

August 10, Mr. Frank D. Witherbee, 
Director of Admissions, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

August 17, The Reverend Raymond 
John Baughan, The First Universalist 
Church, Newark, N. J. 

August 24, The Reverend John Murray 
Atwood, D.D., Dean, The Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, 
‘Cemmivoin, IN), We 

August 31, The Reverend Robert Cum- 
mins, D.D., General Superintendent, 
The Universalist Church of America, 
Boston, Mass. 

September 7, The Reverend Harmon M. 
Gehr, The Universalist Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia. 


DR. BANGNEE ALFRED LIU, WHO 
WILL SPEAK AT THE INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
FERRY BEACH, AUGUST 9 TO 16 

Engaged for many years in educa- 
tional work in China and the United 
States, Dr. Liu is well qualified to bring 


a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of the country and people of China to 
his audiences. He has served as Presi- 
dent of the China Traming Institute, 
one of the most up-to-date educational 
institutions in China before the war, lo- 
cated near the capital city of Nanking. 

Coming to the United States at the 
beginning of the war, he has been Teach- 
ing Assistant in the Department of Re- 
search Methods at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Research Associ- 
ate of China Institute in America; 
Assistant Director of the Speakers 
Bureau of the Chinese News Service in 
New York and Radio Director of the 
same organization; and Special Lecturer 
at the University of Michigan, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, and sev- 
eral other American colleges and Uni- 
versities. He returned to Chinese News 
Service in New York City in March of 
1947 to take over the duties as Diree- 
tor of Speakers Bureau. 

Dr. Liu received his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Columbia University. 
He is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, and 
of the American Educational Research 
Association. He is the author of the 
book “Educational Research in _Major 
American Cities.” 


SIDEWALK SERMON 
Everything that man enjoys 

All he is and hopes to be 
Comes from outside himself 
A creative power called God 
Without God man is nothing 
With God man is everything 

SO WORSHIP! 

—— Brainard F. Gibbons 
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Annual Meeting of the Universalist Publishing House 


The annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House was held at 
the Boston City Club, Wednesday, June 
11. Present were Victor A. Friend, Presi- 
dent, Clarence Pratt, Rev. Albert Ziegler, 
Rev. Robert Rice, Dr. Flint M. Bisell, 
and A. Ingham Bicknell, trustees repre- 
senting Massachusetts; Henry Stone and 
Latimer Ballou, Rhode Island; Rev. 
Albert Niles, Maine; Rev. Fred H. Miller, 
New Hampshire; Rev. Carl H. Voss, Ver- 
mont; Dr. William Wallace Rose, Uni- 
versalist Church of America; Henry W. 
Felton, Pennsylvania, accompanied by 
his daughter Shirley; Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, Manager; Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, editor, Dora J. Brown, Clerk, and 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent. 


Following the luncheon, President 
Friend called the meeting to order for 
reports and business. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the House closed the 
year with a balanced budget. The Man- 
ager, Charles A. Wyman, gave a detailed 
report which showed healthy growth and 
expansion in the service projects for the 
past year, and indicated increased serv- 
ices to our churches in the year ahead. 
The net worth of the publishing house 
has increased $14,150 durmg the year 
making a total net worth now of $316,- 
600. The gross business of the service 
department was $44,000, a substantial in- 
crease over the previous year. Over 
three hundred new accounts were added 
to the service department during the 
year. The House has brought out four 
books under the imprint of the Murray 
press this year, This one in On the 
House, At Thine Altar, Parish Parables, 
and Parish Practices. At present, The 
History of Unwersalists at Ferry Beach, 
is under production and a second edition 
of Triumphant Living is being prepared. 
The one hundred twenty fifth Anniver- 
sary Fund now totals $116,000. Pamphlet 
publication continues on a_ non-profit 
basis for the Commission on Literature 

“to allow a wider distribution of ma- 
terials than would be possible at com- 
mercial rates.” 


Said Mr. Wyman, “A minimum of 
$1500 must be raised as a Sustaining 
Fund this year. We accomplished as 
much last year. We shall take another 
step forward by saying that this is the 
last year for the Sustaining Fund.” 

Tue CuristrAN Leaner shows an net 
imcrease in new subscriptions for the year 
closed. An intensive campaign for one 
thousand new subscriptions has started 
well with several hundred new sub- 
scribers. This campaign will be con- 
tinued in September. 

Dr. Lalone reported briefly and in- 
formally for Tae Curistian LEApER ex- 
pressing ihis profound gratitude at being 
editor of a free journal of religious 
opinion in these days of reaction. 


After business and discussion, officers charge. 


and directors were elected for the coming 
year. These are: President: Victor A. 
Friend, Directors: Rev. Albert F. Ziegler, 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Cornelius A. Parker, 
A. Ernest Walters, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, Charles B. Ladd. 


WALTHAM RAISES FUND 
FOR ORGAN 


An auction sale to benefit the Organ 
Fund of the First Universalist Church 
of Waltham was recently held in the 
Leonard House. Recognizing the need 
for a new organ, the church has set 
about the task of raising the necessary 
funds; and in order to give this program 
a boost the idea of an auction sale was 
fostered. 
Wellington, Clifford Griggs, Mrs. Carl 
Christenson and Mrs. Ernest A. Brown, 
Jr. did the major work of planning and 


} 
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A committee of Benjamin | 


arranging for soliciting. A large num- | 
ber of persons were appointed for the | 
purpose of reaching every family in the | 


parish for donations. 


The steering committee took over the 
actual planning for the sale. Trucks 
were secured and soon all kinds of 
articles began arriving as the men of 
the church brought them in. 


A. pro- | 


fessional auctioneer had been engaged to— 


conduct the sale, and a large committee 
was selected to assist him. The Choir 
was charged with the duty of catering 
at noon and in this way added to the 
total receipts. 


ALFRED BOWEN PIERCE 


Alfred Bowen Pierce, 79, who was 
born in Junction City and spent gee 
tically his entire life there, died May 22, 
1947 at his home after an illness of nearly 
five years. 


Mr. Pierce was born December 6, 
1867, the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Pierce. Mr. Pierce’s father was one of 
the early settlers in Junction City, Kans. 

He was a graduate of the local high 
school with the class of 1885 and a busi- 
ness college in Kansas City. For many 
years he was secretary of the Highland 
Cemetery association. 

He was a member of the First Univer- 
salist Church from boyhood on, active 
in all phases of the church work, and 
served for years as church trustee. 

He was married April 18, 1917, to Amy 
Blanche Bowes, in East Orange, iINGJs 
who survives him. 

Other surviving relatives are three 
sisters: Mrs. Mary Pierce Gillett, of Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Philip Hay, of Lamar, 
Colo.; and Mrs. Frank Kibbey, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; two brothers, Hal Pierce, 
of Junction City and L. B. Pierce of 
Selah, Wash. 

Funeral services were held May 26, 
1947 from the First Universalist Church 
with Rey. Wm. A. Roberts, minister, in 
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Germany’s Underground. Allen Welsh 
Dulles. Macmillan. $3.50. 


In a sense, Mr. Dulles does not tell us 
what we do not already know if we have 
been following the movement of the 
Christian Church in Germany as well 
as the political movement of the world, 
its main feature being to point out to 
us that even while Hitler was in the 
ascendancy of power, there was an un- 
derground which desired to remove him 
to get back to a saner way of living. 
Mr. Dulles points out, had it not been 
for Munich and the appeasement policy, 
Hitler would probably have been dis- 
posed of ‘by a contra revolution from 
this underground. It is an attempt to 
make the American people realize that 
no matter what the outside coating is 
of opinion about Germany, there are 
German people in the masses and in the 
professional lines of the country that 
desire a right way of living. 

A pertinent point of warning for 
Christian people today is found on 
page 110. The author makes the state- 
ment that the churches of Germany 
were slow to realize that Nazism is 
not merely a political change, but that 
in its very roots it attacks the basic 
principles in an attempt to destroy the 
faith in Christianity and to win allegi- 
ance to a new Nazism. It is a warning 
for us today to pierce beyond the front 
of publicity of any movement and find 
the basic philosophy of that movement 
to determine whether they are good or 
evil rather than being dupes in_ the 
hands of clever men who have used the 
church before as a medium of moldmg 
public opinion. Mr. Dulles covers a 
considerable area in a few pages, for he 
touches with piercing clarity the posi- 
tion of the militarists, the position of 
the church and the universities as well 
as individual leaders in the Germany 
under Hitler, and if the reading of the 
book does nothing else for us, it should 
give us a clear picture of totalitarian 
technique and method and make us 
realize that any re-education program 
imposed by militarist forces or by a 
foreign nation may fail, once the imposi- 
tion by force is removed. As the author 
points out, our real opportumity of re- 
educating the German people lies in 
the fact that there was an underground 
in Germany during the Hitler regime, 
that there are people today who can 
assist in the re-education process, not 
for political acclaim but because they 
sincerely believe that Germany needs a 
form of democratic government. Basic 
in this assumption is the willingness on 
our part to understand that the Ger- 
man people must search their own 
traditions to find the higher ideals upon 
which they may base this new type of 
life and government. 

CuEAsaW 
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Inside U. S. A. 
Harper and Bros. 


John Gunther. 
$5.00. 


Readers of Gunther’s previous book, 
Inside Europe, will find in this new 
volume, Inside U. S. A., some of the 
old sparkle, clarity, and sound journalist 
evaluation of a man who is thoroughly 
conversant with his subject. It shows 
the painstaking care of the author to 
visit and learn first hand about four 
forty-eight states. 

He reveals such absurd contradiction 
as a billion dollars pari-mutual betting 
at horse races while Congress fails to 
pass an appropriation of a hundred mil- 
hon for cancer research. Or, again, a 
billion dollars spent on jewelry while 
forty per cent of American homes have 
no bath tubs; thirty-five per cent no in- 
door toilet! 

Yet through the entire book, you get 
a feeling of the strong vibrant quality 
that is America; call it freedom or rugged 
individualism as you will, making the 
United States of America, the sweetest 
nation on the earth. 

Perhaps the vice and the virtue is 
that we, as a total people, seem to think 
in heroic proportions only. When faced 
with need or disaster, we can spew from 
our factories a hundred thousand planes 
or give ten million bushels of grain for 
relief not to mention the pouring of 
dollars from our pockets for relief! Once 
over we return to our old politics and 
pork barrels and log rolling, each man, 
an individual again. 

The pattern unfolds before you as 
state after state is treated in this un- 
usual book. Gunther does not spare 
the whip whether it be on the McCor- 
mick’s Chicago Tribune or the Little 
Flower of New York. This reader re- 
erets that so little space is given to 
biographical sketches of our political 
figures in their native haunts rather 
than holding them for the forthcoming 
Inside Washington, D. C. 

To put it briefly, the whole life of a 
nation is laid bare before you; economics, 
polities, religion, philosophy, both formal 
and home spun, rare problems, isolation- 
ism, and what have you. I feel it is 
not meant to be read as one reads a 
novel but in sections and then mulled 
over. It is a must book for every in- 
telligent American today. 


CA. We 
® 


Mr. Bremble’s Buttons. By Dorothy 
Langley. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


Mr. Bremble’s Buttons is a humorous 
yet serious book about a man who got 
himself entangled in such a mess with 
various psychopathic personalities that 
he turned to Buttons as a relief from 
his emotions. 

Henry Bremble’s wife, Amelia, and 
her mother, Mrs. Cory, are “Joiners” 
with that terrific zeal for being the 
president of the organization. Poor 
Henry has to go along. Among the 


conflicts between Amelia and Henry is 
one over flowers, particularly marigolds, 
and Henry who detests marigolds has 
an outlet in having two solid green but- 
tons represent his wife and his mother- 
in-law. 

God enters the story as a speaking 
acquaintance of Henry’s. And Henry 
true to the imagery in the minds of 
many finds God in the guise of a wise, 
common man who would help Henry 
through his problems. 

The story is hard to judge for it is 
neither pure fact nor pure fancy. The 
author touches lightly on __ social, 
economic problems of the day and upon 
the psychological quirks of the mind. 
One finds himself full of sympathy with 
Henry but not entirely satisfied with 
the final conclusion or answer to his situ- 
ation. 

It is a well-written book with the 
illusion brought to the mind by the 
light, deft touch of the artist who uses 
pastel colors and shades rather than so 
called heavy coloring. 


Cas: 
e 


Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle. By Betty Mac- 
Donald. Pub. by Lippincott. $2.00 


Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle had many different 
kinds of cures for children’s bad habits. 
Her cures were the best I ever heard 
about. We surely think she was a very 
clever woman to think them all up. 

Mrs. Piggle-Wigele didn’t know how 
old she was. She had an up-side down 
house. Her husband, who was dead, 
had been a pirate, she told the children, 
and all his pirate things were buried 
in the back yard. The children were 
always playing in her house, where it 
didn’t matter if they broke anything. 
Little boys could dig in her back yard 
for pirate treasure any time. Every day 
after school, children were climbing in 
and out of her funny little house. She 
had a hump on her back and could 
pretend she was a witch or a fairy. The 
children said that the hump was a good 
place to fasten wings. 

Once when it was raining a little girl 
came down the street. with a suitcase. 
She told Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle that she was 
running away from home because she 
had to wash dishes all the time and she 
didn’t like it. Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle asked 
her in to tea and showed her how to 
wash dishes so it would be fun. But 
if we tell you how, it won’t be a surprise 
when you read the book. Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle always wanted children to be 
happy. 

We liked this book and think you will 
like it, too; so why not read it? 

Carou and JANIcE St\toNSON 
8 yrs. 10 yrs. 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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MIUINISTER-MAYOR BELL 
GIVEN HONORARY DEGREE 
BY NEGRO UNIVERSITY 


Bishop Noah Williams and Dr. Bell on 
Campus of Western University 


The Rey. Albert D. Bell, Minister of 
the Universalist Church of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and for some years Mayor of 
Hutchinson, was granted the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by Western 
University, Kansas City, on May 29. Dr. 
Bell was cited as one who is “color blind” 
in all of his dealings both as a minister of 
the gospel and as a public official. 


Standing alone as the best 
16mm sound motion picture 
value in the industry today, 
the new Model ''60'' is the 
result of 36 years of Victor 
precision engineering. The 
sleek Yictor ''60'' combines 
modern design and many new 
mechanical improvements. 


530 


AUBURN WOMEN INSTALL 
NEW OFFICERS 

The Association of Universalist 
Women of the Elm Street Universalist 
Church held its annual meeting Tuesday 
evening, June 10, at the Parish Hall 
with the retiring president, Ethel Wills, 
presiding. Reports of the various com- 
mittees showed that the year had been 
a successful one. Eleven monthly meet- 
ings were held, providing a variety of 
worthwhile programs and an average 
attendance of forty. 

In addition, the monthly meetings of 
the Study, Sewing and Mothers’ Groups 
have been held with a good attendance. 

At the close of the business session, 
officers for the coming year were installed 
by State President Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
of Casco, Maine. 

The officers installed were: president, 
Mrs. Ernestine Ness; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Cora Packard; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen Ham; secretary, Rachel 
Beals; treasurer, Birdella Richardson. 

During the year, contributions were 
made to the Clara Barton work, Murray 
Grove, Mame Council of Churches and 
to the State A.U.W., besides local work, 
eight hundred and twenty-five dollars to 
the church and one hundred and fifty 
dollars for our own kitchen fund. 

The first meeting after vacation will 
be held on the evening of September &. 


creates new 
enthusiasm 
for 


CHURCH 
ACTIVITIES 


N SuNpDay ScHOOLs, Young 
People’s Meetings, Men’s 


Groups, Socials and religious instruc- 
tion, 16mm sound motion pictures are 
without equal in creating new inter- 
ests and new highs in attendance. 
Thousands of films, including many 
religious films, are available. To in- 
sute excellent, trouble-free perform- 
ance, rely on Victor Animatophone— 
easy to operate, superb in sound qual- 
ity, and picture brilliance. Ask us for 
a demonstration, 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 
WELCOME SUMMER VISITORS 

If you are going to Maine this summer, 
there will be Universalist Churches ready 
to welcome you all over the state. 
“Vacationland” will play host to thou- 
sands of visitors during June, July and 
August. Universalists and other liberals 
are invited to look up one or more of 
the twenty-six churches that will hold 
services. 


Auburn (Union Services), Augusta 
(Union), Machias, Norway (July), 
Portland Congress Square, Portland 


Messiah-All Souls (Union) , Turner Cen- 
ter (August), Westbrook (Union), 
Canton, Canton Point (July), Stockton 
Springs, Orono (Union), Greene, Hope, 
Kinefield, Leeds, Livermore (Norlands) , 
Livermore (Second), Readfield, Round 
Pond, Hiram, South Hope, West Sum- 
ner, North Sebago Methodist, Uni- 
versalists in charge. : 

Other churches in which Universalist 
services will be found are at Brownfield, 
East Eddington, North Jay, South Wind- 
ham, Swanville, Waterford and Wilton 

Don’t let your vacation from your job 
be a vacation from Worship. Some of 
the most beautiful and active churches in 
our denomination are to be found in 
Maine. For times of services consult 
local papers or write to the Rey. Albert 
C. Niles, North Sebago. 


The new Victor model ‘‘60’’ ushers 
in a new era for 16mm sound 


motion picture projector. 


For detailed information write 


to the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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for enriched living and service 
READ and GIVE these enduring books 


Book of 


i STU DENT 
PRAYERS 


ck Finegan 


Book of 
STUDENT 
PRAYERS 


Jack Finegan 


By | 


Appropriate and timely for student gather- 
ings of many kinds, these distinctive prayers 
relate specifically to the interests, aims, and 
needs of young people immersed in school 
life. Oampus groups and student leaders 
everywhere welcome this collection of 224 
prayers arranged under 56 headings and by 
occasions for use. $1.50 


to the family, friends, and church workers 


SERVICES FOR THE OPEN 


Laura I. Mattoon and Helen D. Bragdon 


is keyed to the spirit of the great 
weekend retreats, around a camp- 


For any setting, time or place when worship 


outdoors—at summer assemblies and conferences, 4 
fire, incoors or out—these programs fill the need. Church leaders perennially seek 


this kind of distinctive and appropriate worship material, There are responsive read- 
liturgies, prayers, hymns and songs. After being out of print for some years 
this popular stand-by of many seasons is available in two new editions: Cloth $2.50; 
plastic hinge binding with fiexible cover, $2.00 


FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 


Margaret K. Soifer 


ings, 


These seventeen colorful programs convey the campfire mood 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PRAYERS 


“atmosphere,” 
activity. 


enicoura ge 


allow flexibility and adaptation. 


whether presented outdoors or under a roof. They provide varied 
individual 
Complete directions are included for each program but 
This is a useful book for recrea- 
tion leaders, teachers, camp counselors, and anyone who has the 


talent, 


and stress group 


Percy R. Hayward 


In terms of a young 
person's thoughts, 


emotions, daily activi- < - 
ties, and experience eqns PEOPLE? 
these 78 petitions ex- 


press reverently and 
beautifully the aspira- 
tions of youth. Each 
prayer is illustrated 
with a drawing that 
typifies its theme. As 
an incentive and aid 
to spiritual develop- 
mint this unique 
prayer book makies an 
attractive gift to any 
youth on any occasion. 


$1.50 


dynamic, easy-to-use devotions and stories 


DEVOTIONS FOR YOUTH 
Clark R. Gilbert 


Here are more than a hundred devotional programs planned for and to be pre- 
sented by teen-agers whenever or wherever they join in iL Acar pwiomshiis 
varied programs include long and short services, with or without Scripture, 
discussion, talks, questions, stories; services for special dayis 
—all indexed by themé and topic for easy reference, 


Telling a story 


lesson, 


resourcefulness, 


home. 
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responsibility for 


STORIES FOR TALKS TO BOYS 


Frank H. Cheley 


is often the 
Here are nearly a thousand! anecdotes, stories and poems 
—tested by actual use with boys—to aid teachers, leaders, pastors, 
‘and parents in putting over a point vividly and unforgettably. 
Alphabetical arrangement by theme (ambition, courtesy, duty, 
temptation, 


and adaptability ef material. 
tion to the boy’s bookshelf in church, school, club, camp, and 


etc.) 


At your church bookstore 


presenting informal entertainments, 


$1.25 


MARGIE-- The Story of a F. Penehin 


Kenneth I. Brown 


In this love story from real life you see a young girl and a young man trans- 
formed by the magic of true romance into the likeness of each othér’s highest hope 
and dream. To young and old this refreshingg account of youthful love, told chiefly 
in the form of letters, brings quickened awareness of youth and heightened idealism. 


“Our eyes went misty before we finished it. 
and we've been thinking hard over all of it... 
you dare miss this one.’ ''—Christian Herald. 


We laughed hard over many a page, 
- We mean it when we say. ‘Don’t 


$2.50 


Evelyn M. Duvall 
and 
Reuben Hill 


These 
based on 
and on specific problems 


$1.75 


All 
this fascinating volume that gives particular 
attention to courtship, marriage, and’ parent- 


aspects of family life are covered in 


hood. The authors, both of whom are coun- 
seling experts as well as parents and homie- 
makers, have co-ordinated much good and 
sound advice with a vast amount of interest- 
ing information and: scientific fact, 


“Here is a book that is really fun to read 
-.. written in sprightly style, enlivened 
still further by cartoons and numerous 
illustrations. Functional in its ap- 
proach, basic in its appeal, and intensely 
interesting, it is a fine contribution toward 
making marriage the happy, steady, pur- 
poseful institution it can and must be.’’— 
National Parent-Teacher, 


most’ effective way to teach a 


provides quick cross-reference af 4 Ja : 
oe ee S “ ; 4 . eccae me he most complete, documented|, aut hen- 
A worth-while and! welcomed: adc tic and interesting book on this subject 
ever written. Frank ‘and outright, it is the 
Baedeker of courtship and marriage. Com- 
mended unreservedly.’’— Christian Herald. 


$3.00 


$2.50 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 
OF MAINE 
Cordially 
Invite You to 
SUMMER SERVICES 
OF WORSHIP 
When you visit “Vacationland” 
(Consult local papers for time) 


HUTCHINSON RESIGNS 
PASTORATE 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of All Souls Church, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, the Rev. Kenneth R. 
Hutchinson presented his resignation to 
become effective August 1. 

Mr. Hutchinson announced that due 
to ill health, he had been advised by his 
retire from the active 


LOCAL and DISTANT | 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


physicians to 
ministry, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson and family 
are planning to make their home in 
California. 


PARISH PARABLES 


Clinton Lee Scott 


The spice of an articulate mind is found in 
every parable to enlighten, startle, and 
awaken the reader to new visions through an 
ancient vehicle—the parable. $1.25 


Parish 
Parables 


[eum SITAYUVG HSINVA T1008 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


e 
Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 


Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


ONLY MORE SURE 


Daniel Smythe 


More timely pertinent and pointed than ever 


in view of present world conditions. 
need to be more sure in our thinking. 


TRIUMPHANT LIVING 
Nellie E. Friend 
The steady demand for “Triumphant Living” 
indicates its worth in aiding people to meet 
life’s problems and readjust triumphantly. 
$2.00 


A RELIGION FOR GREATNESS 


Clarence R. Skinner 


This is a scholarly treatment of the funda- 


mental Universals in Christian religion. 
being used for church class work and Social 


Action study groups. 


tear off and mail 


THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


Wiliam Wallace Rose 
Please send 


Eighty pages packed with inspiration and 
thought-provoking words from the pen of a 
master in the art of meeting problems of 
people. $1.00 


Enclosed find 


We all 
$1.50 


: = = 


A 
RELIGION 


FOR 


GREATNESS 


we 


Clarence R. Skinner 


It is 


$2.00 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


copies of 


[] send bill 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Evucene Garrett BewkKes 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
See 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
both business women and students. The 
Union is within easy access of all parts 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
eo ee 
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When In Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. : 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
inister Emeritus 


HARDING-PETTINGILL 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Pettingill an- 


nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Priscilla Jean to Charles W. Harding on 
Friday, June 20, in West Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 


DR. BROOKS SUMMER 
PREACHER AT HARVARD 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D.C., will be resident 
preacher at Harvard from August 1 to 
the end of the summer term in mid 
September. 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies Aid will be held at The 
Quillen, Saco, Maine, on Wednesday, 
August 6, 1947, at 2 P. M., for the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the meet- 
ing. 

; Erne, Watsu, Secretary 


New Popular Edition 
LYRIC RELIGION 


The Romance of Immortal Hymns 
By H. Augustine Smith, Litt.D. 
Designed for the minister, choir 

director, Church school or for pri- 

vate reading by all Christians. Re- 

ligious Book Club Bulletin says: “A 

valuable book.” Advance: “Ought 

to be im every Church library. 

Church Management: ‘The best 

book of its kind.” Christian Cen- 

tury: “The stuff out of which good 
programs are built.” 


530 Pages of Hymn Stories, Biogra- 
phies, Interpretations, Visual and dra- 
matic aids, orders of worship with 
useful correlations with Scripture, 
poetry, anthem and music with useful 
indexing. $2.95 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
ALL BOOKSTORES 


The People have 
been asking for 


PARISH 


PARABLES 


Clinton Lee Scott 


$1.25 ea. 


The book is now ready. Brief, 
terse pointed lessons come from the 
broad pastoral experiences of the 
author. Written in an understanding 
way, PARISH PARABLES brings the 
parables of long ago up to modern 
days. You will find Of a Dream—Of 
the Man Who was Always Late—Of 
Finding Excuses—Of Being Offended 
—Of Sticking Out Necks—Of Gardens 
—Of Priorities, and many other. sub- 
jects form the pattern of the book. 
Each page is a story in itself. 

Dr. Scott is the superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist Churches 
and formerly minister in Gloucester, 
Mass., Peoria, IIl., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Ga. The book is attractive 
in style and size, and one you will 
read and reread many times. 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL SSSS0000833 
= 


— Please send .... copies PARISH PAR- 


ABLES at $1.25. 


a 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO BE 
PRESENTED AT A.U.W. SESSION 
IN SEPTEMBER 


The 


following recommendations will be 


presented for action at the Biennial Con- 
vention of The Association of Universalist 
Women to be held in Canton, N. Y., Sep- 


tember 9-14. 


It is hoped that every local 


and state Association will have a representa- 


tiv 
a 


‘e at this convention, that all may have 


yoice in the important decisions to be 


made at that time. 


ile 


In order that The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women may administer the 
expanding program which it has con- 
ceived to be the task of liberal Uni- 
versalist women, and to enable it to 
adequately pay its staff, it is recom- 
mended ‘that all Associations make an 
effort to increase their gifts to the 
Administrative Fund by 20 per cent. 
Jt is further recommended that the 
Executive Board promote a campaign to 
collect this money. 


It is recommended that the budget for 
field work be increased and that the 
field work during the coming biennium 
be directed toward securing the affilia- 
tion of groups which are not now 


members of tthe A.U.W. 


Believing that the newly formed State 
Presidents’ Council is a vital link be- 
tween the local Associations and the 
General Association, and that there is 
a real need for an annual meeting of 


Or 


the Council, it is recommended that the 
Executive Board include the expense 
for such a meeting in its yearly budget, 
and make an appropriation for the same. 


. It is recommended that the members 


of the Committee on Official Business 
for the biennial convention be invited to 
the Executive Board meeting preceding 
the convention, and that the expense for 
such a meeting be provided for in the 
budget. 


. It is recommended that The Association 


of Universalist Women accept the offer 
of the Diabetic Fund, made by Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin, to purchase land, erect 
the necessary buildings and provide 
water and sewage disposal systems for 
a camp for diabetic boys, and give this 
camp to The Association of Universalist 
Women to be administered by them 
under ithe same arrangements as the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp for Dia- 
betic Girls. As quickly as it is able to 
do so, The Association of Universalist 
Women will assume increasing financial 
responsibility for obtaining part of the 
equipment and for the administration of 
the camp. It is further recommended 
that the new camp be known as the 
“Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic 
Boys.” 


In the belief that Friendly House is no 
longer a fertile field for Universalist 
work, and that no significanit service 
can be performed in that area, it is 


DEIVICC: cue 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE | 


Does your Church School need lesson material? 


Does your Church need furniture? 


Do you wish to purchase new choir robes, new Hymnals 
Do you want to make money to buy the things you need in your church? 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE will help you. 

Do you want to buy a book? any book, religious or secular, children’s or adult . 
If it is print UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE will get it for you. 


6 
* Are you looking for a Memorial Gift? 
e 
e 


BRASS ALTAR PIECES * CROSSES * CANDLESTICKS * VASES * VISUAL 
AID EQUIPMENT * BIBLES * OFFERING ENVELOPES * FLAGS » CHURCH 
FOLDERS * MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS * MIMEOGRAPHING MA- | 
CHINES * CHRISTMAS & GENERAL GREETING CARDS * CHURCH | 
SIGNBOARDS. . . . SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS | 


Buy books through our Book Club. Subscribe for The Christian Leader. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET 


eee 


, offering plates? 


BOSTON 8, MASS. | 


recommended that the Friendly Ho 
project be discontinued. (See the A.U. 
page of Tue Curistrsn Leaver, Aug 
2, 1947.) 


. The following recommendation is st 


mitted in the interest of more integ: 
tion between general, state and lo 
programs. It is recommended that t 
Executive Board set up a schedule to 
known as the “Emphasis Schedul 
which will assign a specific month of t 
year to the emphasis of one particu 
phase of the program, during whi 
month all the literature pertaining 
that subject will be sent to state As: 
ciations, and to local Associations whe 
it is felt that the state organization 
not able to promote the program. 

copy of the “Emphasis Schedule” shot 
be sent out early enough to allow « 
ordination of the state and local leve 


Believing that The Association of U: 
versalist Women’s projects—the Cle 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls, t 
North Carolina projects, and the Chi 
Rural Service station—are well-chos 
opportunities to express our faith 

service, it is recommended that 

Associations increase their support 

these projects, that in so doing they m 
increase their good works. 


. It is recommended that state and lo: 


Associations, at the time of their fi 
board meetings, give careful conside? 


(Continued on page 335) | 
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Undiscovered 


Country 
By 
Raymond H. Baughan 


If you wake up in the morning, 
or go to bed at night, with that 
lost, discouraged feeling in your 
heart, if you need inspiration 
and courage to face the baffling 
events of the day, read from this 


book of original meditations.° 


They will inspire you with new 
courage for the day and, at the 
same time, give you the peace 
of mind you need. 

Each of the three hundred and 
sixty-five meditations in this 
striking book springs from the 
trusting and calm spirit of the 
author. He has grasped man’s 
need of encouragement to face 
the events of a busy day and 
has answered that need in this 
significant book. 
UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 
will be of interest, not only to 
all Christians of consecrated 
minds, but to critical contem- 
poraries looking for meditations 
that are unconventional for help 
in the enrichment of their own 
minds and spirits. 

You will find the book useful 
for morning devotions through- 
out the year. Each meditation 
is preceded by a spiritual text 
and closes with a brief prayer. 


$3.00 
At Your Bookstore 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


ee ee ee 


Pleasemsendi. .--1- 1 copies of 
Undiscovered Country at $3.00 
Enclosed find $ ....----+++-++--°> 

( ) Check ( ) Money Order 


July, 1947 


A. U. W. RECOMMENDABLE 
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tion to material and suggestions that 
would make the Yearbook more valuable 
to the membership, and that such mate- 
rial be sent to the Executive Director 
early in the fall. 


10. It is recommended that the Association 
request extra copies of The Bulletin and 
distribute them to prospective and non- 
active members, and that extra copies be 
printed to meet these requests. 


11. It is recommended that Dedication Day 
be observed in the fall of the year, 
rather than on Ash Wednesday, as has 
been the tradition. 


12. It is recommended ‘that the A.U.W. urge 
state and local organizations to select 
carefully potential leaders and _ offer 
them scholarships at institutes in recog- 
nition of the importance of trained 
leaders in carrying out a strong program. 


13. It is recommended that the department 
of Social Action select a specific area 
for study during the year and plan a 
vital program with a list of pertinent 
literature, which will be put into the 
hands of the local leaders. 


The Committee on Official Business will 
be glad to consider any further recommenda- 
tions from the membership. However, there 
will not be time to publish any recommenda- 
tions that are not now in their hands. 


Dorotuy Karr, Chairman, 
Committee on Official Business 


13 College St., Canton, N. Y. 


FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEACHER IN THE ONE ROOM 
CHURCH 

Julia Weber, Harper Brothers, $2.00. 
This is the story of an “adventure in 
creative teaching” in a ‘little country 
school in New Jersey. It is a refresh- 
ing account of how one teacher helped 
the childrn to learn to work together 
and grow in democratic living. It is 
inspiring because it shows what can 
happen when a teacher places the needs 
of the children above all else. 


OLIVER E. MacPHERSON 


Mr. Oliver E. MacPherson, the intimate 
friend of Dr. William Couden for thirty-one 
years, passed away with a heart attack at 
the home of his sister in Anderson, Indiana, 
April 30, just one year from the death of 
his friend, Dr. Couden. The funeral was 
held in his home town, Concord, Michigan, 
on Sunday, May 4, with the Rector of ‘the 
Episcopal Church of Marshall officiating. 
Burial was in Maple Grove Cemetery, Con- 
cord, beside his friend. Many friends here 
in the East and in Providence, R. I., 
he lived for eighteen years, 
learn of his sudden death. 


where 
will regret to 


+; STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


BO an Oe n5500 


Wap 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a _ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


-PULPIT AND CHOIR 


BENTLEY &SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Notices 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred Rey. Wallace G. 
Connecticut, June 19, 1947. 
Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


Fiske to 


IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The Fellowship Committee of the Towa 
Universalist Convention reports the accept- 
ance of transfer of: 
Ernest M. Whitesmith from Georgia. 
Leslie J. Tuck from Illinois. 
William G. Schneider from Ohio. 
William C,. Abbe from 
Laura B. Garter, Secretary 


Indiana. 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
The Massachusetts Fellowship Committee 
will meet on July 10 at 1:45 P. M. for the 
purpose of examining David H. Cole for 
ordination. 
Rosert M. Rice, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Letter of License as Minister granted to 
Donald W. Morgan, June 16, 1947. 
Rosert M. Rice, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Transferred to the Pennsylvania Fellow- 
ship Committee, June 7, Rey. Frederick A. 
Wilmot. 

Transfer for Rev. Gustay H. Ulrich, D.D. 
received from the North Carolina Conyen- 
tion to the Rhode Island Universalist Con- 
vention and accepted as of June, 1947. 

Henry H. Scuooury, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 12, 1947 
Granted one year License to Norman L. 
Sparbel. 
Accepted Transfer of Rev. Warren B. 
Brigham from the Central Committee. 
Harotp W. Hayner, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
OF MINNESOTA 


Official Call 
The Universalist Convention of Minnesota 
will meet at The First Universalist Church of 
Rochester, Minnesota, on Thursday, October 
9, 1947, for the hearing of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may be legally considered. 
A special item of business will be the receipt 
of and action upon tthe report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Revision, 
Cart H. Otuson, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP, N. Y. 

The Universalist Youth Fellowship of New 
York State will hold its annual sessions at 
Oak Point, New York, on July 25, 26, and 
27, for the purpose of electing officers of the 
Fellowship, hearing reports and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may come 


before it. 
Lois Waite, Secretary 
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Crackling 


The man of the house finally took all 
the torn umbrellas to be repaired. Two 
days later, on his way to his office, when 
he got up to leave the bus, he absent- 
mindedly laid hold of the umbrella be- 
longing to a woman beside him, for he 
was in the habit of carrying one. The 
woman cried: “Stop, thief!” and rescued 


her umbrella. The man was covered 
with shame and confusion, 
That same day, after leaving the 


ofhce, he stopped and got his mended 


umbrellas. As he entered the bus, with 
the unwrapped umbrellas tucked under 
his arm, he was horrified to behold glaring 
at him the same lady of his morning 
adventure. Her voice was charged with 
sarcasm as she said: “You had a good 
day, I see.” 
* * * 

Junior was invited to his friend’s house 
for supper, but refused. When his mother 
asked him why, he sneered. 

“He just wants me to help him eat up 
his cereal,” he said, “so that he can have 
the box tops.” Boston Globe. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


